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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations 
of the several institutions listed below show that they are 
not maintaining conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with academic custom and usage as 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, and other associations interested in higher 
education. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited by this Association either 
upon the whole of that institution or upon the faculty, but 
specifically upon its present administration. This pro- 
cedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for 
membership in the Association, nor does it affect the 
individual rights of our members at the institution in 
question, nor do members of the Association who accept 
positions on the faculty of an institution whose adminis- 
tration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This 
list is published for the sole purpose of informing our 
members, the profession at large, and the public that un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names 
are placed on or removed from this censured list only by 
vote of the Association’s annual meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the dates 
of these actions by the annual meeting are listed below: 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida § December, 1933 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania December, 1935 
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KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


Part I. Facts Concerning Professor Bryan 
and His Dismissal 


Introduction 


Forrest K. Bryan was appointed a member of the faculty of the 
Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg in 1929, with the rank 
and title of Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. During his 
term of service he received no promotion in rank or increase in 
salary. There is no regular or graduated scale of salary at the 
Pittsburg College. William A. Brandenburg, President of the Col- 
lege, stated to the committee that sometimes promotion in rank is 
given in lieu of increase of salary. While Professor Bryan’s work 
had never been criticized by the administration, the fact that he 
had not been so advanced is undoubtedly to be interpreted as evi- 
dence that he had not succeeded in securing favorable attention 
from the administration. President Brandenburg stated to the 
committee that in his estimation and at the time of appointment ot 
Professor Bryan the latter was not considered as a strong man; but 
as there was no other candidate available who possessed the M.A. 
degree, Professor Bryan was chosen. 

Professor Bryan received his first degree from the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg, and his M.A. degree from the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College at Greeley. His teaching experience 
has been confined to the institution at Pittsburg. He has pub- 
lished no work of a research nature. The prolonged length of the 
school term at Pittsburg, including summer work, and the nature of 
the task assigned to Professor Bryan would make it very difficult 
for any person to engage in research. 

Toward the end of the summer session of 1936, Professor Bryan 
was told by William T. Bawden, Professor and Director of the De- 
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partment of Industrial and Vocational Education, that the ser- 
vices of the former with the institution would terminate at the end 
of the summer of 1937. Following conversation and interviews 
with President Brandenburg, Professor Bryan presented a com- 
plaint of his dismissal to the officers of the American Association of 
University Professors. 

Upon receipt of Professor Bryan’s complaint, the officers of the 
Association gave it their careful consideration; following this the 
General Secretary engaged in correspondence with various mem- 
bers of the faculty at Pittsburg, and had a personal conference with 
President Brandenburg in Washington. As a result, a subcom- 
mittee of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure was ap- 
pointed to investigate the situation. This committee was com- 
posed of Professors D. A. Worcester (Educational Psychology), 
University of Nebraska, Chairman; and Clair V. Mann (Engineer- 
ing), Missouri School of Mines. On a later date when Professor 
Worcester went to Manhattan, Kansas, at the request of the 
President of the Board of Regents for the Kansas Educational 
Institutions, to meet with him and another member of the Board of 
Regents, Professor C. C. Camp (Mathematics), of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, consented to go along and participate in the 
conference. 

Professor Worcester went to Pittsburg on May 21, 1937, and was 
joined there the morning of the twenty-second by Professor Mann. 
They together remained at Pittsburg through the twenty-third. 
During this time they interviewed, singly or collectively, 25 or 30 
members of the faculty, including President Brandenburg, Profes- 
sor Bawden and Professor Bryan, whose case was being investi- 
gated. The principals on each side of the controversy were re- 
quested to arrange for interviews with those whom they felt could 
give evidence respecting the situation, and the committee also 
attempted to discover individuals who were as nearly neutral in their 
opinions on the matter as anyone could be in such a situation. 
President Brandenburg, Professor Bawden, and Professor Bryan 
met with the investigating committee as a group, each being given 
a chance to present his statement, to hear the statements of the 
others, and to make any answers he desired. 
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Charges against Professor Bryan 

The reasons for Professor Bryan’s dismissal, as presented to the 
investigating committee, were three: (1) his lack of cooperation 
in the Industrial Arts Department; (2) his failure to attend profes- 
sional meetings and to improve himself professionally in these and 
other ways; and (3) his lack of those personal qualities which would 
make him a “‘key man’”’—this is Professor Bawden’s term—in the 
department. 

The specific acts which are alleged to indicate lack of cooperation 
on the part of Professor Bryan occurred partly before and partly 
after Professor Bawden became head of the department. On one 
occasion Professor Bawden, then a visiting professor, had invited 
Professor Bryan to act as chairman of a meeting of graduate stu- 
dents at which professional problems were to be discussed. He 
had suggested to Professor Bryan that this would be an opportunity 
to make a suitable speech and to get himself favorably before the 
group of students. Professor Bryan, however, failed to make such 
a speech, merely introducing the other speakers. 

Subsequent to Professor Bawden’s appointment as chairman of 
the department, there was another occasion on which Professor 
Bryan was asked to appear before a meeting of the graduate stu- 
dents. It is alleged that this time also he failed to present himself 
in an especially favorable manner. 

On another occasion Professor Bryan and other members of the 
department were invited to go as members of a group that was 
making a trip of inspection to industries in various cities. Profes- 
sor Bawden had prepared a detailed itinerary for this trip which he 
required his students to follow meticulously. Professor Bryan 
with others in one car deviated somewhat from the itinerary. 

At another time Professor Bryan was asked to prepare a radio 
broadcast using members of his class for a demonstration. Profes- 
sor Bryan rather demurred at doing this and Professor Bawden pre- 
pared the demonstration personally. Professor Bawden asserts 
that Professor Bryan refused to take the assignment. 

It was asserted that Professor Bryan was not as active as he 
should have been in the way of attending professional meetings, 
preparing papers for such meetings and for periodicals, and other- 
wise promoting his own professional standing. 
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Professor Bawden insisted that for such a position in the depart- 
ment as that held by Professor Bryan he both desired and needed 
a man of such personal qualities and such ability to visit the public 
schools and attractively present the work of the department that 
he would draw into the department those teachers who planned to 
go on with graduate work. Professor Bryan was described as a 
colorless man—not a person who would especially attract students 
to the department as a whole. 


Professor Bryan’s Answers to the Charges 


To these charges (1) Professor Bryan admitted that he was not a 
public speaker, but claimed that he had not realized that it was con- 
sidered of importance that he should make addresses on the occasions 
named. (2) He admitted that with others he diverged from 
the itinerary of the trip mentioned, but pointed out that he was 
merely invited to go along as an interested faculty member. He 
had, therefore, felt free not to again inspect some of the industrial 
plants he had visited on previous occasions. It is to be remem- 
bered that Professor Bawden was at this time a guest instructor 
and not the department head. (3) Professor Bryan further ad- 
mitted that he had disagreed as to the preparation and ability of 
his class to make the radio broadcast requested; but knowing that 
Professor Bawden personally enjoyed doing these things, Professor 
Bryan had suggested that Professor Bawden might like to do the 
broadcasting, which suggestion was carried out. Professor Bryan 
did not consider that he had refused this assignment, but rather 
indicated that Professor Bawden had willingly taken it over. As 
there were no witnesses present, the committee is unable to verify 
the exact words used or the sp -ific action taken by either side. 
(4) Professor Bryan gave evidence that he had attended many pro- 
fessional meetings and had participated in some of them. The 
committee believes that he had attended as many meetings as his 
salary during these depression years would warrant. (5) With 
respect to becoming a “key man” in the department, Professor 
Bryan pointed out that, because his work was almost wholly that of 
a supervisory teacher, it had not occurred to him that it was his 
duty to persuade students to attend Pittsburg State Teachers 
College. 
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In the committee conference President Brandenburg pointed out 
that Professor Bryan had not taken sabbatical leave nor made any 
attempt at further formal graduate study since coming to Pitts- 
burg. This charge has no weight in the minds of the committee 
members for the reasons: (1) that the actual teaching require- 
ment at Pittsburg takes in eleven of the twelve months of the year; 
and (2) Professor Bryan was not eligible for sabbatical leave until 
one year before the time of his actual dismissal. It is furthermore 
to be remembered that his salary was not high, that these were 
years of general financial stringency, and that Professor Bryan al- 
ready possessed the degree of M.A. for the securing of which many 
other Pittsburg faculty members were being urged to take sabbati- 
cal leaves. 


Admitted Facts and Other Evidence from Other Sources 


It was acknowledged at one of the investigating committee’s 
conferences that Professor Bryan’s first notice of dismissal was 
given him orally by Professor Bawden, as chairman of the depart- 
ment. Professor Bryan asked if he could not have the year before 
his dismissal was to take effect in which to correct the alleged 
defects in his work. He was told by Professor Bawden, ‘No, this 
is final.” Professor Bryan then asked that he be given written 
notice of his dismissal, and the reasons therefor, which request was 
granted. Professor Bryan then interviewed President Branden- 
burg, who indicated he would support the action of Professor 
Bawden. 

It was admitted that no complaint concerning his work had ever 
been made to Professor Bryan during his seven years of tenure. 
On one occasion some years ago President Brandenburg did sug- 
gest to the then chairman of the Industrial Arts Department that 
perhaps Professor Bryan was not a very strong man (professionally 
speaking). At that time the department head had strongly sup- 
ported Professor Bryan. On no occasion prior to the moment of 
notifying Professor Bryan of his dismissal had Professor Bawden 
suggested to Professor Bryan that the work of the latter was not 
wholly satisfactory. 

Professor Bryan did not impress members of the investigating 
committee as being colorless, although he did not appear especially 


a 
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aggressive. Statements by his colleagues concerning him vary 
greatly. One department head (interviewed at the suggestion of 
President Brandenburg) criticized him for a tendency to complain. 
Another faculty member with whom Professor Bryan has worked a 
great deal testifies that Professor Bryan is a man of even temper 
who does his work in a quiet way with little comment or complaint. 
This last spring (1937) Professor Bryan was elected President of the 
Industrial Arts Teachers Association of Southeast Kansas, which 
is evidence that he is held in esteem by the school men in the field. 

Almost without exception those interviewed agreed that Profes- 
sor Bryan is unusually successful as a teacher. Some of his col- 
leagues, especially the head of the Department of Education, and 
the principal of the secondary school in which almost all of Profes- 
sor Bryan’s classes were held (he was a supervisory teacher of high 
school pupils), have had many opportunities to observe his work. 
The principal of the high school stated that no complaint against 
Professor Bryan had ever been made to him; and that rarely had 
there been any teacher in his school concerning whom the pupils 
were so enthusiastic. Professor Bryan insists that Professor Baw- 
den had never visited the former’s classes. Certainly, in the list of 
complaints made against Professor Bryan, there was no charge of 
inefficient teaching. 


Conclusions of the Investigating Committee from the Evidence 
Presented 


1. It appears to the committee that the reasons given for the 
dismissal of Professor Bryan are inconsequential. 

2. Relative to the charges which Professor Bawden makes that 
cover the time when he, Bawden, was a guest professor at Pitts- 
burg, it seems to the committee that the complaints are inappro- 


priate. 

3. The committee thinks it is hardly logical to expect a super- 
visory teacher to occupy the “key” position in the department. 
The activities expected or demanded by Professor Bawden of 
Professor Bryan as such a “key man” are seen by the committee 
to be those for which Professor Bawden himself, as the department 
head, should be primarily responsible. 

4. President Brandenburg stated that the department was al- 
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ready overstaffed, but this can not be accepted as a valid reason for 
Professor Bryan’s dismissal, because it was admitted that the plan 
was to replace Professor Bryan. In fact it is understood that at 
the time of the writing of this report the replacement has already 
been made. 

5. The committee believes that the real reasons for wanting to 
drop Professor Bryan were: (a) personal feeling of Professor Baw- 
den against him; and (b) the desire of Professor Bawden that a 
strong man should be brought into the department. There was 
not room for another man in the department in addition to the pres- 
ent number. 

6. Although no statement to this effect was made, the commit- 
tee concludes that it was thought that Professor Bryan could be 
dropped with less protest than would be made if any other member 
of the Industrial Arts staff were to be dropped. 

7. Itis agreed that Professor Bryan is an excellent teacher who 
had served in his present capacity for seven years, and whose work 


during that time had not been criticized. Throughout that period, 
however, he had held a rather neutral position in the estimation of 
the President of the institution. 


8. He was dismissed without having previous knowledge of the 
causes of dismissal and with no opportunity to remedy any of the 
alleged defects. 


9. Professor Bryan’s first degree was from the institution which 
he lately served, and it seems to the committee that the institu- 
tion’s knowledge of him as an undergraduate student, together with 
evidence which there had been ample opportunity to accumulate 
in the early years of his service as a faculty member, should have 
led to his dismissal long before the present time—if his weaknesses 
were at all important. 

10. In dismissing him, in the light of the facts stated, the com- 
mittee believes that the administration did not live up to the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom and tenure of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

11. The fact that Professor Bryan was given a year’s notice 
may perhaps lessen the severity of the committee’s condemnation 
of the procedure, but it does not remove the criticism. 
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Disposition of Professor Bryan’s Case 


The hope was expressed by the investigating committee while at 
Pittsburg (to President Brandenburg and Professor Bawden) that 
Professor Bryan might be allowed to retain his position for another 
year so that he might make an attempt to remedy the defects Pro- 
fessor Bawden alleged he possessed. This recommendation was 
not adopted, although President Brandenburg did attempt to work 
out a plan by which Professor Bryan would be given a leave on part 
salary for the coming year. This offer was made to Professor 
Bryan, who refused it, believing that it would “close the case,” and 
that the offer was made to him more or less in the nature of a 
“bribe.” The committee believes the offer was made in good 
faith, and that it constituted an admission on the part of the ad- 
ministration of the Kansas State Teachers College that it had some 
further obligation to Professor Bryan. The latter preferred to 
push the matter further and took his case to the Board of Regents. 
It was subsequent to his appeal to the Board of Regents that Presi- 
dent Harger of the Board sought an interview with members of the 
investigating committee. The members of the Board who were 
interviewed were inclined to support President Brandenburg in the 
matter. They asserted, further, that President Brandenburg had 
no authority to offer Professor Bryan leave on part time with the 
understanding that he should not return. 


Part II. General Tenure Conditions and Faculty- 
Administration Relationships at Kansas State 
Teachers College 


Situation in the Department of Industrial Arts 


The case of Professor Bryan can not be clearly understood with- 
out knowing the general situation in the Department of Industrial 
Arts in the State Teachers College at Pittsburg. This college was 
originally developed around the department named as a core, and 
for many years the Department of Industrial Arts of this institu- 
tion was very widely and favorably known throughout the country. 
For several years it is claimed the department has not maintained 
its position either generally or among the other departments of the 
college. The administration charges this decreased effectiveness 
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to a general complacency and loss of efficiency on the part of the 
staff. Over a period of years the former head of the department 
had apparently been unhappy in his relationships with President 
Brandenburg; had been frequently criticized by the President and 
graduate council; and had offered to step down as head of the 
department. 

To offset the claim that the decreased effectiveness of the 
department could be laid to the complacency of its staff, it was 
pointed out that five of its members have taken leaves of absence 
in the last few years to secure the M.A. degree. One staff member 
has secured the Ph.D. degree. (Professor Bryan, it will be re- 
called, already had his M.A. degree when employed.) It must be 
remembered that many other schools have now developed indus- 
trial arts departments which did not have them a few years ago. 
It is also to be noticed that the department is by no means to the 
same degree the center of local interest and emphasis that it was 
previously. The fact that master’s degrees are now granted in 
this institution, and by departments other than industrial arts, 
means that some of the attention formerly given to the Industrial 
Arts Department must now be placed elsewhere. 

The development of graduate work has within recent years been 
carried into the department under discussion. During the past 
few summers visiting teachers and specialists of national repute 
have been invited to Pittsburg for the especial purpose of develop- 
ing graduate work in industrial education. When Professor Baw- 
den was such a guest professor, and prior to any of his difficulty 
with Professor Bryan, it was generally recognized that there was a 
feeling of unrest and antagonism within the Industrial Arts De- 
partment; and it was known to various members of the staff that 
the department head was not on good terms with the President. 

President Brandenburg was indiscreet in the degree to which he 
encouraged one particular member of the department to hope for 
promotion to its headship. Some members of the staff who knew, 
or thought they knew, that this man had been so encouraged later 
on felt that he was not fairly treated when the promotion was not 
forthcoming, but went to Professor Bawden instead. The appoint- 
ment of Professor Bawden, who was personally distasteful to some 
members of the department, as head of the Industrial Arts Depart- 
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ment, could not help but accentuate such dissension as already ex- 
isted. It obviously left the one particular staff member mentioned 
above in a very difficult position. He has tried, however, and is 
still trying to bring about effective cooperation within the depart- 
ment. 

It should perhaps be said further that Professor Bawden im- 
pressed the committee as being a man of undoubtedly large capac- 
ity, but one who feels himself to be rather widely separated from 
the other members of his department. There is a general com- 
plaint on the part of his staff that his larger policies are stated in 
only the most general terms with the result that the staff members 
are not at all sure of just what is expected of them. Professor 
Bawden, on the other hand, complains that there are five or six men 
in the department who seem definitely unwilling to cooperate with 
him, and whose antagonism toward him is felt on every hand. 
That there is antagonism within the department is perfectly ob- 
vious to the investigating committee. Much of it is due to mis- 
understanding and to the exaggeration of slight matters. Some of 
it is due to clashes of personality, and some of it is clearly due to 
the feeling engendered by the dismissal of Professor Bryan. 


Conference of Committee with All the Professors in the 
Department and with President Brandenburg on 
Conditions within the Department 


All members of the Industrial Arts Department together with 
President Brandenburg met with the investigating committee in 
President Brandenburg’s office, where all the charges and counter 
charges and points of friction were freely and frankly discussed. 
A splendid spirit of forbearance and restraint was shown by all, and 
the committee believed that perhaps the way had been laid for the 
patching up of differences and for the development of a new and 
finer spirit within the department. The departmental staff agreed 
to lay aside previous prejudices and try to work out the policies of 
the department head. Professor Bawden and President Branden- 
burg in turn agreed to forget differences and eliminate suspicions 
they had harbored respecting various department members. 

There is reason to believe at the time of this writing that not all 
animosities have been laid aside. This is, in part, because these 
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feelings were so deeply intrenched, and, in part, because the case 
has been carried on to the Board of Regents. 

Persistent rumors have reached the investigating committee 
that reprisals are being taken or contemplated against members of 
the faculty who have supported Professor Bryan. It has not been 
possible to secure any very definite evidence concerning these 
rumors. The case should not be considered closed until more 
favorable and stable conditions are established at this institution. 


Conditions Affecting Academic Freedom and Tenure in the 
College as a Whole 


As has been noted above the investigating committee interviewed 
a large number of the faculty members of the Teachers College 
and accumulated voluminous data with respect to the general situa- 
tion at Pittsburg. Although President Brandenburg emphati- 
cally stated that there are no yearly contracts with faculty mem- 
bers, but that instead tenure was permanent at the institution, it 
should be noted that this is merely a matter of unwritten policy and 
is an opinion which is shared neither by members of his faculty nor 
by the President of the Board of Regents. Formal written con- 
tracts are not issued or drawn annually by and between faculty 
members and the Board of Regents. Under the present plan the 
President and Board of Regents prepare a statement which shows 
the salary to be received by each faculty member for the current 
year. This arrangement perhaps constitutes a legal contract, and 
is generally so considered by the Pittsburg faculty. Indeed, the 
President of the Board of Regents—Mr. C. M. Harger—stated to 
Professor Worcester and Professor Camp that not only are the con- 
tracts yearly ones, but that sometimes the contracts are given to 
the faculty in June with the statement that the salaries specified 
are subject to change on October 1. This provision is included 
in order to be able to lower salaries in the event tax collections in 
the state prove to be insufficient to guarantee that budgets can be 
met. This plan of procedure means that a teacher can not know 
positively until after the first month of the school year (i. ¢., in 
October) what his salary is to be for the current year. It should be 
said that this stipulation in the contract has seldom, if ever, been 
exercised. That it undoubtedly leads to a feeling of unrest on the 
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part of the faculty members is evidenced by the fact that numbers 

of them mentioned this state of affairs to the committee. It might 
well be noted here that all of the Kansas state higher educational 
institutions are under control of the same Board of Regents, and 
that this statement concerning the form of contract applies to all 
of the other institutions. It is understood that under Kansas law 
the annual term of contract is required and is the only one that is 
legal. The Board of Regents has to date made no formal state- 
ment indicating its policy in respect to tenure. 

It is charged that on several occasions members of the faculty 
at Pittsburg have been dismissed by the simple procedure of omit- 
ting their names from the payroll or annual listing of salaries. 
This charge is denied by President Brandenburg. Salary advance- 
ment and promotion in rank are not in accord with any consistent 
scale. 

As is not uncommonly true in institutions of this size and type, 
the Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg is really a “‘one- 
man” institution. President Brandenburg has been in his present 
position since 1913 and during that time has built the institution into 
a strong school with good standing. Undoubtedly there have been 
instances in which it has seemed necessary to him to exert arbi- 
trary authority. He prides himself sincerely on having maintained 
a highly democratic attitude between himself and members of his 
faculty. It is true, however, that although “the door of his office 
has always been open to members of the faculty,” not all of the 
members have felt free to enter it. 

At the present time there is considerable unrest felt rather gener- 
ally throughout the institution. For the most part the older mem- 
bers of the faculty do not share in this feeling, although several of 
them do. Generally the older men seem to feel secure in their posi- 
tions and are loyal to the administration. On the other hand 
many of the younger members, in various departments, indi- 
cated to the committee through interview their feeling of insecur- 
ity, both as to their position and as to their standing in the institu- 
tion. There have been instances in recent years in which, for vari- 
ous reasons, faculty members say they have been threatened with 
loss of position. One such individual has been dismissed since the 
committee visited the institution. This person was interviewed by 
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the committee while it was at Pittsburg, and at that time she made 

complaints as to the uncertainty of her tenure. She now feels she 
was unfairly treated, but the committee did not investigate the 
specific facts relative to her case. There is no suggestion that her 
dismissal was in any way related to the present investigation. 

In a letter to Professor Worcester, President Brandenburg says, 
concerning threatened loss of position: “In such cases (where 
defects and weaknesses have been pointed out by the head of the 
department and agreed to by the administration) our policy is to 
talk over the situation with the faculty member, point out the 
weaknesses, and ask him to correct them if possible before it 
becomes necessary to ask him to withdraw from the faculty. We 
think this is a perfectly legitimate thing to do.” Jt should be espe- 
cially noted that this policy was not employed in the case of Professor 
Bryan. 

It is charged that there has been in the institution a rather well 
organized system of espionage; that certain members of the faculty 
are supposedly in especially close contact with the president; and 
that he has other sources of information as to “what goes on.” In 
the conference held jointly by the investigating committee, the 
President, and the staff of the Industrial Arts Department, this 
charge was brought out in the open, but was vehemently denied by 
President Brandenburg. The committee could not but be im- 
pressed, however, by the completeness of knowledge on the part of 
President Brandenburg of the “‘comings and goings” of his faculty. 
For example, he told the committee of reports coming to him from 
a janitor who had observed that certain “opposition” faculty mem- 
bers had entered and used one of the classrooms for a “‘meeting.” 

Since the visit of the investigating committee to Pittsburg it has 
been informed that rumors have been fostered to the effect that the 
American Association of University Professors is an organization 
affiliated with the C. I. O., and that such rumors have been con- 
veyed to the Board of Regents. President Brandenburg, at the re- 
quest of Professor Worcester, was good enough to write the Presi- 
dent of the Board stating his belief that the specific rumor men- 
tioned above was without foundation. A copy of this letter was 
sent to Professor Worcester. 
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Recommendations of Committee for Improving the 
Faculty-Administration Relationships 


As a result of the lack of any established written policy with re- 
spect to tenure, or with respect to advancement in rank or salary, 
there exists a feeling of unrest and insecurity at the Pittsburg in- 
stitution. This is especially true of the younger members of the 
faculty. Although many members of the faculty have held their 
positions for long periods of time, and although there have been 
few outright dismissals, there are many persons who do not feel 
secure or at all sure of their status. 

The investigating committee feels that there should be formu- 
lated and adopted a statement of policy concerning tenure, and that 
there should be some more or less established basis for academic 
advancement. It might be said here that following the conversa- 
tion with Mr. Harger, President of the Board of Regents, Profes- 
sor Worcester sent to him a copy of the published statement of 
policy concerning tenure of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Nebraska. This statement was requested by Mr. Harger in the 
hope that some statement of policy might be worked out for the 
Kansas institutions. 

The committee believes that the Board of Regents for the Kan- 
sas state educational institutions, together with the respective 
administrations of these colleges and universities, would do a great 
service to their respective institutions by preparing and furnishing 
to all faculty members a statement of its policy with respect to 
tenure. 


D. A. Worcester, Chairman 
Crain V. Mann 


Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chairman. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE A! 


I 


Committee A has been unusually busy during 1937. We had 
10 cases pending when the year began and 35 at its close. During 
the year we dealt with a total of 58 cases, apparently disposing 
of 23. But the statistics do not give an entirely accurate picture. 
In the course of the year we had several cases requiring an unusual 
amount of attention which occupied an excessive portion of our 
time. Reports of investigations in two cases were published in 
the Bulletin. Three other reports of formal investigations have 
been prepared and may later be published if satisfactory adjust- 
ments are not made. A considerable number of the complaints 
came to us in the late summer or the autumn, and thus the increase 
in the number of cases pending at the end of the year does not 
indicate a lack of attention by the officers of the Association. 


Statistical Tables for the Calendar Years, 1933-1937 


Taste I 
Cases:* 1933 4934 1935 1936 1937 
7 8 II 13 10 
Revived from former years................. 9 12 7 4 6 
Total dealt with during year.............. 85 60 7% 48 58** 


Pending at end of year................... 8 II 13 10) 35 


* Each “case” is intended to involve only a single controversy. Since it is 
unusual to have more than one controversy about academic tenure or academic 
freedom at a single institution in a single year, it is roughly correct to say that the 
number of cases corresponds with the number of colleges or universities dealt with 
by the Committee. 

** In addition to the 58 cases listed above, Committee A during 1937 dealt with 
a number of other matters not classified as “cases.” 


1 Report presented to the annual meeting of the Association at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, January 1, 1938. 


— 
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Taste II 


Cases: 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Rejected or requiring no investigation or pub- 

Statements published or planned, without 

6 ° 2 3 ° 
Visits of inquiry made or planned........... 9 10 4 9 I 
Adjustments made or being soughtf...... .. . 23 
Procedure not yet determinedf............. 19 


t Prior to 1937, cases of this nature were grouped under the one heading, “‘Other- 
wise Handled.” The change has been made this year to inform the membership 
of the efforts to secure adjustments. 


Among the 58 cases coming to our attention during the year, two 
complaints were rejected for what seemed to us to be good and suffi- 
cient reasons. In 11 cases we had recourse either to formal investi- 
gations or to informal visits of inquiry. Four complainants of 
their own accord withdrew their cases after submitting them. In 
23 cases adjustments have either been made or are being sought 
without the present prospect of an investigation. Eighteen cases 
are still in preliminary stages, and the procedure has not yet been 
fully determined. Our policy of endeavoring where possible to in- 
duce amicable constructive adjustments is, when successful, more 
helpful to the professor and the institution concerned than would 
be the exploitation of the difficulty by an investigation and a subse- 
quent report. But the correspondence and other negotiations 
incidental to this treatment of a case are apt to consume a con- 
siderable amount of time. Our use of this procedure helps, there- 
fore, to account for the unusual number of cases left pending at 
the close of the current year. 

No one having an intimate share in trying to serve these clients 
of the Association can fail to be impressed by the great confidence 
with which members of the profession look to us for help. To be 
sure some complainants anticipate action of a nature and with an 
expedition which are in no wise possible. When their expectations 
are not fulfilled these complainants are apt to be disappointed. 
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But the field of fruitful endeavor is amply large to require greater 
expenditure than would be possible if the membership of the As- 
sociation were double what it is at present. 

In view of the rapid increase in the membership in recent years, 
many of the present members are perhaps not fully informed con- 
cerning the methods and procedures used by the Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. These methods and procedures 
are the fruit of more than 20 years of experience. At every stage 
in the history of the Association the responsible officers have sought 
the counsel of their predecessors in office and of the appropriate 
members on specific cases. Since there is much current discussion 
concerning the effectiveness of the Association in this important 
phase of its work, it seems wise in the annual report this year to 
describe in some detail its methods and procedures in order that 
the membership may be informed of them more fully and in order 
that the Council and the chapters may the better consider any 
changes proposed. 


II 


The work of the Association as it operates through this Com- 
mittee depends upon the assumptions that teachers in institutions 
of higher learning should be left free to pursue their studies, to pub- 
lish the results of their studies, and to give instruction with a mini- 
mum of interference or intimidation, and that this freedom can not 
be assured unless they have security of tenure in their places as long 
as they refrain from flagrant violations of the prevailing social codes 
and are not demonstrably incompetent in doing their work. Only, 
however, on the ground that it is desirable for the common good 
can teachers in institutions of higher learning justify their claims to 
these privileges of freedom and security beyond others of their fel- 
lows and to the financial remuneration with which they are usually 
rewarded above that of the median class in society. 

Manifestly, professors in colleges and universities can maintain 
these privileges—so necessary if they are to do the work society ex- 
pects of them—only as long as they have the predominant support 
of the more intelligent and better informed public in all classes, in- 
cluding particularly executives and administrative officers of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The progress made in the past in main- 


| 
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taining this freedom and security has depended upon the support of 
this majority of informed opinion, which has acted as a deterrent 
upon a minority of educational executives and administrators who 
were tempted to violate these desirable rules. An important func- 
tion of the American Association of University Professors has been 
to confirm and make more widespread such an informed opinion 
and to call cases of the violation of these principles to the attention 
of this public. 

Since members of the faculties of colleges and universities are the 
persons most keenly aware of the need for preserving for themselves 
freedom and security of tenure, they, acting through some effective 
organization, would seem to be an appropriate agency to keep an 
alert watch for detecting departures from these principles and for 
calling public attention to institutions that persistently infringe 
them. It is important that we bear in mind, however, that in 
undertaking this rdle the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is volunteering to serve as a trustee for the public interest 
and does not claim these privileges on any narrower basis for its 
members as a class. Its methods and procedures have evolved in 
accordance with this assumption. 

The training which teachers in colleges and universities receive, 
designed to induce in them an open-minded, objective point of view 
and to qualify them for discovering and stating facts with a mini- 
mum of prejudice and personal bias, would seem to fit them for 
undertaking this responsibility for society even though associates in 
their profession are personally concerned. But the fact that men 
who act for the Association have to deal with questions affecting 
professional colleagues makes it imperative that they use every 
effort to be scrupulously accurate in reporting facts and ever cogni- 
zant of the larger general welfare in stating conclusions. If college 
and university teachers should ever be led to organize and assert 
themselves chiefly for the purpose of promoting their own narrower 
interests without resting these claims upon the wider common good, 
they ought to expect and they would deserve to find themselves re- 
garded as a partisan group competing for essentially selfish ends. 

The American Association of University Professors, then, was or- 
ganized on the assumption that society needs in its institutions of 
higher learning teachers secure in tenure and free to do their work. 
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To repeat, it is taken for granted that in the United States at least 
the weight of intelligent, informed opinion supports this view; that 
if members of the profession cherish these principles and do not 
abuse them, they may reasonably expect public support in main- 
taining them. Accordingly, the methods and procedures of the 
Association depend upon this social support without which it 
would in any case be powerless. It appeals to no force except the 
weight of intelligent opinion, for which it seeks to provide depend- 
able facts and sympathetic interpretation. 


III 


The Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
consists of a chairman and of twelve or more associate members, 
arranged in four groups residing severally in the Eastern, Central, 
Southern, and Western sections of the country. The preliminary 
work of the Committee and a large part of its voluminous corre- 
spondence is conducted through the agency of the General Secretary 
in the Washington Office. Complaints and inquiries are usually 
addressed to him, and he communicates them to the three associ- 
ates who have with him the responsibility for the work at this 
stage; namely, the President of the Association, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and the Legal 
Adviser of that Committee, who is also a member of the Associa- 
tion. Each of these four officers keeps a file of all communications 
that come to the attention of the Committee; each participates in 
discussions of every case at every stage when he has comments to 
make, addressing what he has to say to all of his colleagues; the 
General Secretary acts in the light of the counsel given him when a 
consensus is reached. 

If there seems to these officers of the Association to be any 
ground for a complaint, an inquiry is addressed to the chief execu- 
tive officer of the institution against which the allegation is made. 
On the basis of the information thus elicited, if final action has not 
been taken before the case comes to our attention, we intervene as 
tactfully and effectively as may be in an effort to arrive at an ad- 
justment in accordance with the principles of the Association and 
as satisfactory as possible to the complainant and the institution. 
A large part of our attention is given to cases in this stage, which 
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never go beyond it and concerning which it would be improper to 
make public the information we receive and the actions taken. If 
by informal intervention a satisfactory adjustment is arranged the 
reputation of the professor is protected. Even when we fail to help 
the particular professor concerned, almost invariably his colleagues 
remaining on that faculty subsequently enjoy greater security as a 
result of our intervention. 

If, as is often the case, final action has been taken before the 
complaint is made, and we are unable to arrange an adjustment or 
to ascertain facts with sufficient certainty by preliminary inquiry 
to enable us to make a summary public statement, we have to con- 
sider whether the nature of the case and the financial circumstances 
of the Association warrant us in undertaking an investigation ex- 
tensive enough for arriving at an understanding of what took 
place sufficiently dependable to warrant its publication, should an 
infraction of the principles of freedom or tenure be discovered, and, 
should the institution concerned be not disposed even at that stage 
to make amends. Since it is only these comparatively few cases, in 
which we finally proceed to publish, that come to the attention of 
the bulk of the members of the Association, perhaps it is well to 
indicate with some precision the manner in which these investiga- 
tions are conducted. 

When the four officers of the Association indicated decide that 
an investigation is called for, the first step is to find members of an 
investigating committee with personal qualities giving assurance 
that they will honestly and earnestly seek to ascertain the truth 
and with professional standing that will give weight to the findings 
reported. With a membership as large as that we now have, re- 
siding over so extensive a territory, it is necessary in choosing mem- 
bers of these committees that the officers depend upon the advice 
of members of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
or of the Council in the region where the institution is located. 

Although a complaint is considered without regard to whether or 
not the complainant is a member of the Association, it seems desir- 
able that an investigating committee be composed of members of 
the Association who are not in residence in the institution where 
the complaint arises. It is necessary, however, because of the 
limited funds available for paying expenses, that members of a 
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committee reside in the vicinity of the institution to be investi- 
gated. Actual expenditures incidental to an investigation are re- 
imbursed; the Association spent approximately $800 for that pur- 
pose in the past year. But members of the Association serving on 
such a committee donate their time to a difficult task in the hope of 
serving the common cause. The profession at large is under more 
obligation than is usually appreciated to scores of professors who 
have undertaken these investigations involving days of painstaking 
and tedious labor and risking almost certain misinterpretation by 
partisans of the parties to the case. A good report seldom pleases 
either party, especially where considerable feeling has arisen. 

Members of these committees are usually novices, for rarely can 
the Association command the services of the same man twice. 
Therefore, it is necessary that the officers convey to members of 
each investigating committee careful instructions embodying the 
experience of the Association. Perhaps it is worth while to add 
that it is highly desirable that members of an investigating com- 
mittee follow these instructions and almost invariably embar- 
rassing when, as sometimes happens, they do not. Such a failure 
to follow instructions usually adds to the difficulties of the respon- 
sible officers and may make less easy a final adjustment of the case. 

The investigating committee is always asked to restrict itself to 
ascertaining and reporting facts, though these facts may as appro- 
priately relate to general conditions of tenure in the institution as 
to the particular complaint which occasions the investigation. 
This is far from being a simple matter. A little experience almost 
leads to the conclusion that there are few things rarer in contro- 
versies that have aroused strong emotion than indisputable facts. 
The same deeds, words, documents, and the like have different 
meanings when interpreted by persons aligned on one side or the 
other of such controversies. Nevertheless at this stage facts are 
our primary quest. We do not proceed to publication until efforts 
at amicable adjustment have failed. We do not, in publishing, 
therefore, presume to offer advice. Our chief purpose is to inform 
members of the Association and the interested public of the con- 
ditions discovered. 

To that end our fervent hope is that members of an investigating 
committee will hear both sides with an open mind, will seek to 
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reach a sympathetic understanding of each, will endeavor to keep 
themselves throughout immune to every virus of partisanship, and 
finally will report the essential factors in the controversy in a man- 
ner enabling fair-minded readers to discern the points involved. 
That a majority of the reports hitherto published by the Associa- 
tion have been the work of members with these qualities is indi- 
cated by the faults usually found with these reports by partisans on 
both sides of the controversies. 

After the officers have delegated the task of finding facts to an 
investigating committee and have given the instructions that ex- 
perience has demonstrated will tend toward a sound procedure, 
they have to depend upon the committee to ascertain and report 
the facts. The last stages in the procedure are directed toward 
clarifying these facts and reducing the statement of them to as ap- 
propriate a form as may be. In the performance of this task the 
responsible officers frequently render material assistance to the in- 
vestigating committee, but on the question of the facts themselves 
members of the investigating committee have to make the final 
decision. They alone hear the evidence and imbibe the atmos- 
phere producing it. 

As soon as the officers receive the first draft of the report of an in- 
vestigating committee it is submitted to both the complainant and 
the president or other similar executive of the institution con- 
cerned with a request that they indicate any errors in the facts re- 
ported. Members of the investigating committee modify their 
statements as they see fit to incorporate any corrections suggested. 
If in the judgment of the responsible officers of the Association the 
report seems to merit publication, it is then submitted to the entire 
membership of Committee A for critical comment or approval. 
The comments sent in are transmitted to the investigating com- 
mittee for consideration. But the responsible officers may finally 
deem the publication of the report to be unwise even after it is thus 
made ready. Moreover, in a case where considerable differences of 
opinion arise concerning points of policy involved in a report, the 
President and the General Secretary may in their discretion sub- 
mit the pertinent facts to the Council for consideration and advice. 

At this stage of criticism and revision it is essential that the 
officers of the Association be on their guard lest, in their zeal to 
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simplify and clarify the statement, they influence unduly members 
of the investigating committee upon whom the Association and the 
public have to rely for accuracy and fairness in the report. It is 
easy to be positive in statement where an institution has clearly 
violated the rules of freedom or tenure. It is not so easy perhaps 
to report that a complainant himself is largely to blame, and for- 
tunately in this type of case neither the professor nor the institu- 
tion usually desires a public statement. More often than not, 
however, neither the institution nor the complainant is wholly 
free from fault, and our difficulties arise in dealing with cases of this 
type. 

In a case such as this the strength of the Association’s procedure 
depends upon the success with which its committee makes a con- 
vincing report of what seem to its members to be pertinent facts. 
It is as essential to disclose the shortcomings of the professor as it is 
to set forth departures from the principles of freedom and tenure 
by the institution. But neither a professor nor his friends, when 
animated by a feeling that he has been treated unjustly, relish an 
objective statement by men who have made an honest effort to see 
both sides. The investigating committee and the officers of the 
Association, nevertheless, have to bear in mind that the institution 
also may have a good name to protect and that the cause of truth 
and fair dealing is not served by exaggerated charges unsupported 
by evidence. 


IV 


In dealing with cases where some of the evidence is conflicting, 
where facts are not always ascertainable, and where issues may be 
delicately balanced and not susceptible of easy determination, it 
would be surprising if the officers of the Association and its com- 
mittees did not sometimes make mistakes. It is possible indeed 
to contend that our procedure itself is not sufficient to achieve the 
ends to which we aspire. But it would be unpardonable, as long 
as we adhere to our present procedure, in cases where efforts at 
previous adjustment fail, not to make an honest attempt to be 
scrupulously fair in gathering evidence and severely accurate in re- 
porting it. On our good faith in rendering this service depends 
over a period of time the measure of our success. 
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That we have not wholly failed is evidenced, among other things, 
by the testimony of Chancellor Capen in a notable address at the 
annual meeting last year that, “the Association is responsible in a 
larger measure than any other agency for the formulation and 
spread of the principles which should guide the policies of higher in- 
stitutions with respect to free inquiry, free speech, and academic 
employment; principles which do now in fact guide the policies of 
most enlightened institutions.” In further testimony of the As- 
sociation’s effectiveness are the half-dozen requests we have re- 
cently received from executives and administrators for assistance 
in getting rid of faculty members whom they regard as incompetent. 

While the Association has repeatedly declared that it holds no 
brief for the incompetent or the unfit, it is naturally easier for the 
executives to ask this assistance than it is for us to give it. For 
one thing, we can not be sure without an investigation whether it 
would be better for the institution to get rid of the professor in 
question, or of the executive. Moreover, we are not in a position 
to undertake the investigations of this type that might be re- 
quested, even though it were wise todo so. In fact, action in such 
cases would seem to belong more appropriately to the executives 
and administrators with perhaps the cooperation of representatives 
from their several faculties. Unless we change our policy, how- 
ever, provided the action is preceded by a timely notice and a bona 
fide hearing to insure that justice is done, such action is likely to be 
regarded as satisfactory by the responsible officers of the Associa- 
tion, though they are naturally not empowered to give assurance 
in advance to administrators of colleges or universities, and they 
always reserve the right to review the facts of a case if and when 
the professor submits a complaint. 

As will already have appeared, the heaviest burden of the work of 
Committee A rests upon the General Secretary and the Washington 
Office. This burden is more than the manual labor involved in an 
extensive correspondence. The President of the Association and 
the Chairman of the Committee offer ready counsel. The Legal 
Adviser saves us from pitfalls and helps with innumerable details. 
But the General Secretary has the responsibility of actually draft- 
ing and signing in behalf of the Association the hundreds of com- 
munications that must be sent each year to complainants, educa- 
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tional executives, and members of investigating committees. He 
has to be at the same time firm and diplomatic. Sometimes he has 
to be courteously persistent in his efforts to obtain information or 
induce decision which his correspondent is seeking to evade. On 
occasion he should know how to decline pursuing a complaint with- 
out offending the complainant. All the while, though acting as an 
intermediary between a professor and an employing institution, he 
has to be aware of his primary obligation as an agent of the Associa- 
tion and representative of society at large. Finally, he has to wel- 
come many callers who are more concerned with the justice and 
importance of their several complaints than considerate of the 
limited time in which a single man has to do his day’s work. 


It is appropriate to say in conclusion that the past year, the 
first in which the present Chairman of Committee A has tried to 
serve the Association in that important capacity, has brought to 
our attention perhaps more cases than usual that testify to the 
pressing need for more work than the present membership of the 
Association and the means available enable us to do. And I ven- 
ture to say that my experience has confirmed me in a conviction, 
which I feel sure is shared by all who have had a part in the work, 
that those who founded the Association and have helped to evolve 
its procedures and to promote its growth have on the whole 
wrought wisely. 

True we are not able to act quickly, especially in cases that call 
for publication. When differences of opinion exist there is no 
short cut to truth. In such cases it will probably always be more 
prudent to take time to be accurate than to make haste to publish. 
We do begin to intervene as soon as we are sufficiently informed of a 
case to have a basis for intelligent procedure. We are able to be of 
assistance to some professors who are threatened with unjust treat- 
ment; it is possible that others may even be disadvantaged person- 
ally by asking us to intervene. Sometimes in the latter cases, how- 
ever, the Association is most helpful in promoting the welfare of the 
profession at large. The effectiveness of its work in the long run 
will always depend upon its success in convincing the intelligent 
public of the necessity for freedom and for security of tenure, if 
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society is to be well served by its institutions of higher learning, and 
in giving proper notice of institutions that violate these principles. 

At a time when freedom for scholars seems to be declining in 
other western nations it is the more important that we unite to 
cherish this freedom here and to guard it diligently against invasion 
even by the well-intentioned who seek a momentary social benefit. 
The battle will be neither short nor easy. We covet for ourselves 
the privilege of an undisturbed, unpartisan search for truth. This 
privilege in its very nature inhibits the use of partisanship in its 
own defense. Our only hope is to win the good will for our cause 
of influential leaders among all classes. It would be fatal should 
we ourselves for the sake of temporary advantage yield to the 
temptation to became a partisan group. 


For the Committee: 
W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF FACULTIES 
IN UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
GOVERNMENT 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE T' 
I 


Some twenty years ago this Association began the first extended 
study made in this country of university government and of the 
place which the faculty should have in forming and carrying out 
university policies. In adopting the report of the first Committee 
T (published in the Budletin for March, 1920)? the Association made 
itself the exponent of what have more and more been recognized as 
the sound principles of university government. In addition it out- 
lined types of faculty organization that might constitute first steps 
toward giving effect to these principles. In brief outline the chief 
propositions for which the Association then made itself responsible 
were the following: 

I. There ought to be close understanding between the faculty 
and the board of trustees and to this end agencies other than the 
president are required for joint conference between the two bodies. 

II. Thegeneral faculty should participate with the trustees in 
the nomination of a president, and the faculty of a school or division 
should havea voice in selecting thedean whopresides over thatschool. 

III. Administrative officers should have the advice of repre- 
sentative faculty committees in matters of educational policy, and 
specifically in matters touching appointments, promotions, and dis- 
missals, and in making budgets. 

IV. The faculty of the university at large or its authorized 
representatives, and the faculty of each college in the university, 
should have ultimate legislative power over educational policies 


1 The report of Committee T was read in the absence of Professor G. H. Sabine 
of Cornell University, Chairman, by Professor H. S. Conard of Grinnell College, 
before the annual meeting of the Association at Indianapolis, Indiana, December 
31, 1937. 

* Reprints are available at the Washington Office on request at 10 cents per copy. 
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within the jurisdiction of that faculty, and should control its own 
organization and its committees. 

V. The departments of instruction, however organized, should 
be consultative bodies and should exercise what is in effect a col- 
lective authority over the teaching and research under their juris- 
diction. 


II 


The present Committee T is convinced that the experience of the 
last twenty years has reinforced the wisdom of these principles of 
university government. We are inclined to doubt whether any 
responsible educational officer in a university of the first class would 
now explicitly question any of them or admit that any of his major 
acts of administration contravened their spirit. Nevertheless the 
Committee believes that the progress toward giving them overt 
acknowledgment, and especially toward giving them institutional 
embodiment, has not been as rapid as could be desired. It is true 
that, where changes in university government have been made, the 
changes have as a rule been in the right direction. It is also true, 
however, that there are still many universities of good standing 
which have not advanced as rapidly as they might along the paths 
marked out by those institutions which have gone farthest in 
creating for themselves a democratic government. In particular, 
there has been a tendency to rest upon indefinite arrangements for 
consultation and participation. Even where these are satisfac- 
tory, they give color to the presumption that consultation is an 
act of administrative grace, and moreover they leave the principle 
in a precarious state such that gains made may be lost with a 
change of administrative personnel. The Committee has been 
gratified by the interest which local chapters in all parts of the 
country have shown in the-problem of university government, and 
we are convinced that the time has now come when the Associa- 
tion should encourage its members to move forward in an effort 
to settle policies and procedures for consultation between faculties 
and administrators into the permanent practice of universities. 

In this it is to be hoped that the local chapters will assume an 
important part, Committee T becoming an agency for providing 
information and coordination. There is no such thing as ideal 
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government, either in universities or elsewhere. In order that 
new procedures in university government may be effective and 
permanent, they need to be made in accordance with the experi- 
ence and the history of each institution. They must, moreover, 
be fitted organically into the complex of existing practices and 
governing agencies. Every university is a problem by itself, re- 
quiring special study and the adaptation of new devices to its ex- 
isting government. The end is indeed the same everywhere: The 
welding together of faculties and administrative officers into coop- 
erating units, democratic in organization, orderly in operation, 
and efficient in management; combining consultation and open 
discussion with the definite fixation of responsiblity. To find for 
each institution the agencies that will measurably achieve these 
ends is a work of real statesmanship, not to be accomplished by the 
making of a paper constitution. It may well demand long-con- 
tinued study by our local chapters, with a continuous exchange of 
experience through a central committee. 


III 


In the present report, Committee T will indicate briefly the type 
of solution most commonly tried for each of the major problems 
treated in its earlier reports. It will point out also the kind of diffi- 
culty which stands in the way of an effective solution and which 
must be met by any plan that pretends to deal realistically with the 
making of new representative bodies. The material will be ar- 
ranged under the headings followed in the earlier reports of the 
Committee. 

I. Consultation between faculty and trustees. In view of what 
has so far been done in American universities, it seems clear that 
such consultation must be accomplished through a conference com- 
mittee authorized to represent the faculty, or through joint com- 
mittees of faculty and trustees set up to confer on specific problems 
or created ad hoc to confer on some special occasion. Provisions of 
these sorts are now sufficiently common in university government 
so that they are in no sense radical or merely experimental depar- 
tures from the traditional division of functions. This traditional 
division, which assigns financial control to the trustees and educa- 
tional policy to the faculty, is sound and should be protected in the 
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interest of the faculty’s independence in educational matters. 
But the separation of powers in government becomes ruinous when 
carried out with academic precision. No absolute separation of 
financial and educational control is possible, and in consequence 
conference and mutual confidence between trustees and faculty are 
essential to good government. To this end the device of a con- 
ference committee, which has the right to confer with the board, or 
arrangements for joint committees of the faculty and board to deal 
with special questions, are the natural expedients to try. In order 
that the faculty may be genuinely represented in such conference 
committees, it must necessarily participate in the selection of its 
conferees. 

II. Faculties in relation to president and deans. The ideal of 
government by discussion requires a constant exchange of opinion 
between the faculty and the executive officers of the university on 
questions of administration. In order that such exchanges may 
be assured, it is essential that the medium for them should exist in 
the law and custom of the university and that they should thus be 
taken out of the realm of mere informal conversation. No device 
for this purpose has yet been discovered except the representative 
committee, selected by the faculty or at least with its cooperation 
and standing toward the president or the dean in the relation of an 
advisory cabinet, or sharing with him a joint authority. 

There are two types of administrative question upon which it has 
seemed urgent that faculties should be able to express a judgment: 
(1) The appointment, promotion, and dismissal of teachers; (2) 
the preparation of budgets. Committees of this type have been 
tried in a fairly large number of institutions, though they have not 
as yet become common. They appear to indicate one of the di- 
rections which new experiments in democratic university govern- 
ment will have to explore. 

If such an executive committee were set up to work in conjunc- 
tion with a president or a dean, the question would at once arise 
concerning its power, relative to that of the administrative officer. 
Such a committee might act in an advisory capacity only or its 
approval by majority vote might be necessary toa decision. Com- 
mittee T is disposed to think that most purposes would be served 
even if the committee had only advisory power. This would at 
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least be the more prudent course so long as the plan remained in an 
experimental stage, and it seems unlikely that an administrative 
officer would frequently disregard advice strongly presented by a 
large proportion of a representative faculty committee. More- 
over, there is much to be said for the policy of placing the respon- 
sibility for final decision squarely upon the shoulders of an adminis- 
trative officer, after he has canvassed all phases of faculty opinion. 

The fact should be emphasized that an executive committee of 
this sort, dealing with all the more important administrative prob- 
lems of a college, can not possibly be effective unless the chosen 
representatives of the faculty are prepared to devote much time and 
much self-sacrificing labor to the work. No effective influence 
can be exerted except by a committee whose members are con- 
tinuously in touch with the problems to be solved and hence are 
capable of first-hand judgments on their merits. Without this, a 
committee becomes merely a registering device for the decisions of 
a dean who is better informed than the committeemen. No mem- 
ber of a faculty is justified in accepting such a position unless he 
sees his way clear to the necessary expenditure of time, and no plan 
can be effective unless it secures members prepared to accept the 
full responsibility. 

Apart from the participation of representative faculty com- 
mittees in educational administration, it is important that facul- 
ties should have some voice in the selection of presidents and deans. 
With the growing size of American educational institutions the 
choice of administrative officers for indefinite terms has become a 
settled practice which it is probably impossible and unwise to dis- 
turb. At the same time it is essential to orderly government that 
administrative officers, as leaders in the formulation and execution 
of educational policies, should have the confidence of their facul- 
ties. In the nomination of a president a joint committee of 
faculty and board, with a general opportunity to propose candi- 
dates, appears to be the best plan. The dean of a college stands in 
a twofold relationship—to the president, on one side, and the 
faculty of the college, on the other—and the well-being of the col- 
lege requires that the dean should enjoy equal confidence on both 
sides. Plans of choosing deans are in force in which the nomina- 
tion originates with the president and ratification is the right of 
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the faculty, and also plans in which the nomination originates with 
the faculty while final choice lies with the president. Both plans 
appear to be workable. In an institution where deans have cus- 
tomarily been named by the president, the simplest change would 
probably be to gain for the faculty a right of ratification. 

III. The organization of the faculty. in the organization of 
very large faculties there is a tendency to experiment with the rep- 
resentative senate, a body of a size to transact business and con- 
duct effective debate and having the legislative power usually exer- 
cised by a general university faculty. There appears to be no ur- 
gent reason to embark upon this kind of experiment where a fac- 
ulty composed of all teachers having professorial rank has con- 
tinued to function effectively. In many institutions, however, 
the size of such a body tends to make it unwieldly, incapable of dis- 
cussion, and really non-representative because of the irregularity of 
attendance. A representative senate of some fifty members ought 
to be a better legislative body, provided all the varied interests of a 
large faculty can genuinely be represented. It seems clear that 
this problem is not easy, for senates that have been set up in some 
universities have failed to hold their own and make good their posi- 
tion in the government of the university. Everything depends 
upon securing a membership that is interested, active, and genu- 
inely representative. 

IV. The organization of departments. Committee T can not 
help feeling that the dissatisfaction which exists pretty widely with 
the organization of departments is in some sense the primary failure 
in university government. Our review of this problem through the 
local chapters (see our report for last year, Bulletin, March, 1937) 
shows clearly that the situation, while not generally bad, is some- 
times very bad, and when it is bad, it is more irritating and injuri- 
ous to those involved than bad government on a wider scale. Yet 
the department is the place where teachers themselves have govern- 
ment more nearly in their own hands than anywhere else. The 
faults of department executives are usually not traceable to higher 
administrative officers but arise from their own defects of char- 
acter or intelligence. It can hardly be doubted that the abuse of 
authority within departments, while it remains at all frequent, 
will be treated as a standing argument against extending the demo- 
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cratic control of faculties over the wider concerns of colleges and 
universities. 

There is probably no serious difference of opinion about the 
principles that ought to govern the relation of teachers and scholars 
within a department of instruction. The department ought to be a 
cooperating group which is jointly responsible for teaching and re- 
search in a single field of knowledge. Its affairs should be con- 
ducted by discussion and every member should not only be free to 
express his ideas but should be continually consulted and urged to 
make his contributions to the common store of plans and projects. 
That this should be the actual state of affairs is doubly important 
to the younger members of the profession who in the nature of the 
case have not usually attained a position of influence in the govern- 
ment of the college or the university. Both their morale and their 
progress as teachers and investigators depend upon their being 
taken into full partnership within the department, where their 
ideas can often have the effect of vivifying work that tends to fall 
into a routine. The actual government of departments, however 
organized, ought to be consultative throughout. 

Upon the organization of departments there is some slight dif- 
ference of opinion among the members of Committee T. Some of 
us have been loath to take any general position upon the relative 
merits of the department head, holding office for an indefinite term, 
and the plan of rotating that office among the members of a depart- 
ment having full professorial rank. Others have thought that the 
latter plan should be preferred and recommended, as combining 
democracy with a sufficient concentration of responsibility and 
authority. The returns show that good governemnt is attained by 
both methods. 

On the other hand it is more doubtful whether the plan followed 
in some places, of having a department administered by a com- 
mittee, is likely to secure the necessary administrative respon- 
sibility. Where such responsibility fails, it is again the younger 
men who are likely to suffer most. They are inevitably dependent 
upon the senior men in their department for promotion in rank and 
salary, and where the interests of a department are weakly repre- 
sented, it rarely happens that a higher administrative officer either 
can or will repair the deficiency. 
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IV 


From the foregoing list of suggestions looking to a larger par- 
ticipation of faculties in university government it is apparent that 
the crux of the problem—-save in the case of the government of de- 
partments—lies in securing genuinely representative committees. 
The conducting of effective conferences with boards of trustees, the 
participation of faculties along with presidents and deans in pass- 
ing upon appointments, promotions, and dismissals and in making 
budgets, and finally the constituting of a university senate all de- 
pend for their success upon securing committees that represent all 
the important interests at stake and that are of a size and constitu- 
tion to take an active part in administration. The problem is of 
fundamental practical importance even if the ethical claims of the 
democratic principle be fully conceded. It is not in the spirit of the 
times—not so much as it was twenty years ago—to allow the 
claims of efficiency, responsibility, and precision of action to wait 
upon democracy. Least of all can the friends of democratic gov- 
ernment in universities wish that the participation of faculties 
in administration should be what conservatives contemptuously 
call ‘‘a concession to allay the discontent of the masses.” The 
sharing of the labor of administration between administrative 
officers and faculty committees must rest squarely upon the claim 
that by this means better government is secured. Better govern- 
ment, in turn, requires that committees shall be constituted which 
can really contribute to the excellence of instruction and research. 

It is undoubtedly true that the constituting of representative 
faculty committees depends in some way upon the principle of elec- 
tion. If the committees listed above represent the faculty and are 
authorized to express the faculty’s judgment, they must have be- 
hind them the consent of the faculty as a body and that body must 
have a voice in constituting their membership. Nevertheless it is 
obvious that the mere form of election does not of itself insure that 
a committee will be representative or that it will be a capable 
working body, effective to produce the results which most nearly 
express the faculty’s will. 

Effective representation implies a considerable degree of unity in 
the interests of the constituency to be represented and also per- 
manence in those interests over a considerable period of time. 
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Where such solid groups exist, it is possible for them to elect their 
spokesman with success and for him to say with some confidence 
what his constituents believe and want. A university faculty 
does not as a rule divide itself readily upon such lines. Any 
classification of teachers by subjects or professional affiliations 
either produces many arbitrary groupings or else results in groups 
too numerous to be given one representative each in a committee 
that must be of a workable size. Where nominations are made at 
large, to represent a whole faculty, the process becomes perfunctory 
and the result is likely to be that no oneis effectively represented. 

In some places where committees of the sort under consideration 
have been tried, a combined method of election and appointment 
has been used, sometimes with good effect. The faculty chooses a 
panel and the administrative officer with whom the committee is to 
work makes the final selections from this panel. The plan seems 
fair, since it is only reasonable that the administrative officer should 
have a voice in choosing the committee with which he must work. 
It is probably true that a capable administrative officer, approach- 
ing the whole plan with good will, can appoint a better working 
committee than is likely to be got by election alone. 

Another plan, especially designed to meet the fact that constitu- 
encies in a university faculty are likely to be shifting bodies, is 
that of proportional representation. This has been proposed as a 
useful device under the circumstances. It allows every elector’s 
vote to count and more particularly it provides a way by which con- 
stituencies can automatically make themselves, doing away with 
the need for dividing the faculty into fixed groups for representa- 
tion. Where large cohesive groups exist they are represented, and 
small groups have at least the chance of getting a fair compromise 
representation, while it leaves the individual voter free to ally him- 
self with whatever group he regards as most nearly representing 
his views. Theoretically the plan is sound, and it is possible that 
proportional representation will prove of real utility in constituting 
representative committees in large faculties. 


The immediately practical problems in university government 
are, first, to regularize the faculty’s share in making and executing 
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educational policy and, second, to find the means for creating repre- 
sentative institutions which will make such sharing real. The 
ideal, it should be repeated, is to fuse together administration and 
the educational tasks of the university as respectively means and 
end, making the means always suitable to the end and keeping the 
end always uppermost in the minds of all concerned. There can 
be no question of claiming democracy at the cost of efficiency. 
The claim is rather that, except by agencies representing the com- 
mon convictions of the teaching profession, there can be no univer- 
sity government which is in any large sense efficient. If this pur- 
pose is kept steadily in view, there can be no permanent clash of 
interests between teachers and administrative officers, since both 
are united in a common purpose. 

Some such conception of university government is inherent in 
the avowed purposes and the historical development of this Associa- 
tion, which stands upon the assumption that the combination of 
teaching and investigation in our institutions of higher learning 
constitutes a profession. From this point of view a university or a 
college is in essence a group of scholars cooperating in an educa- 
tional task, and conducting that task essentially by discussion and 
mutual conviction. The future of university education, and in- 
cidentally the future of this Association, depends upon our ability 
to find the kind of institutions in which our conception can be em- 
bodied and to give to the government of universities a form such 
that cooperative scholarship may find therein its organs. 


For the Committee: 
G. H. Sasine, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY’ 


To the Members of the Association: 


It is customary each year for the General Secretary to account 
to the annual meeting for his stewardship during the preceding 
twelve months. As so much of my work is with the Council, with 
the Treasurer, and with the Association’s committees, particularly 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, for each of which 
there are separate reports that will be published in the Budletin, I 
shall, as last year, be reasonably brief. 


I. The Work of the Association 


To those who have read the Chapter Letters, the Council Rec- 
ords, and the reports of the Association’s several committees that 
have been sent to our members in chapters directly or to chapter 


officers for presentation to their chapters or published in the Bu/- 
letin, much that I shall say this morning may seem repetitious. 
During the past year and a half, I have sought to make all the in- 
formation concerning the work of the Association available to our 
entire membership. I believe that a wide dissemination of such 
information will make for unity of purpose and solidarity of action. 
This I have done to the full extent permitted by the Association’s 
present Constitution and By-Laws, and it is my intention to con- 
tinue this policy. In the first Chapter Letter of the current aca- 
demic year, dated October 7, there was set forth in some detail the 
nature of the Association’s work, particularly the demands that 
were being made upon the Washington Office. In that letter, it 
was pointed out that, as has always been the case, the Association 
is continually called upon to consider and investigate many com- 
plaints involving alleged violations of academic freedom and ten- 
ure. It is essential that this work be done thoroughly and objec- 
tively. In the consideration of these numerous complaints, no 
effort is spared in our search for the essential facts and the truth. 


' Presented at the annual meeting of the Association, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
January 1, 1938. 
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Not infrequently the consideration of these complaints involves 
lengthy conferences both with the complainant and the college or 
university administrative officer concerned. The Association’s 
work in behalf of academic freedom must be done with the highest 
degree of care and objectivity, for upon it may depend the welfare 
of entire faculties in certain institutions and, in the last analysis, 
the welfare of the profession. If we fail in our work in behalf of 
academic freedom and tenure, whatever else we may accomplish, 
we have failed in something that is essential to objective scholar- 
ship. 

In the consideration of complaints involving alleged violations 
of academic freedom and tenure, every effort is made to secure 
amicable but constructive adjustments. Furthermore, the re- 
sponsible officers of this Association are at all times seeking pre- 
ventive justice rather than publicity, and formal investigations 
followed by publication of reports in the Bulletin are resorted to 
only in those cases in which the facts clearly warrant such a proce- 
dure and only after all other methods have failed. Our published 
reports, therefore, represent our failures and not our successes. 
Unfortunately, the tangible evidence of our immediate successes 
usually can not for obvious reasons be published. There is an 
abundance of evidence, however, that the influence of the Associa- 
tion’s work in behalf of academic freedom and tenure, particularly 
the influence of the published reports, although intangible, is per- 
suasive and powerful and has contributed much toward the degree 
of honest and objective scholarship which now prevails in our in- 
stitutions of higher education. This pervasive influence is reflected 
in an article entitled ““Prexy” in the January issue of Harpers by 
a college president who writes anonymously. He says: 


Once presidents were tzars; now the American Association of 
University Professors and, on some campuses local units of Labor 
Unions, protect faculty rights. 


But the demands that are constantly made upon the Association 
to consider complaints of alleged violations of academic freedom 
and tenure constitute only a part of our work. The Association 
also is actively concerned with such matters as college and univer- 
sity ethics, the economic welfare of the profession, pensions and in- 
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surance, the place and function of faculties in college and univer- 
sity government, preparation and qualification of teachers, free- 
dom of speech, the relation of junior colleges to higher education, 
library service, encouragement of university research, and inter- 
national relations in higher education. In fact, the Association is 
regularly called upon by members of the entire profession to give 
advice and information concerning and help with practically every 
kind of problem that arises in the field of higher education. In 
this connection, it is encouraging to note the increasing number of 
college and university administrators who have brought their prob- 
lems to the Association, particularly those relating to the faculty- 
administration relationship in their respective schools. What is 
still more encouraging is the fact that satisfactory adjustments of 
difficulties frequently follow such conferences. In this connection, 
I should like to point out that no single officer of the Association 
has the power to make commitments that may affect the tenure of 
a college or university teacher. According to this Association’s 
present procedure, this power and responsibility are shared by four 
persons, the President of the Association, the Chairman of Com- 
mittee A, the Association’s Legal Adviser, and the General 
Secretary. 


II. The Bulletin 


At the beginning of this academic year, several changes in the 
form and content of the Budletin were inaugurated. These changes 
were made after careful consideration of many suggestions received 
from interested members. The major changes in the Bulletin 
were summarized in an editorial in the October, 1937, issue. In 
considering what should or could be done in the further develop- 
ment of the Bulletin, these salient facts must be kept clearly in 
mind: 


(1) The primary purpose of the Bulletin is to inform the mem- 
bers of the Association’s work; 

(2) The publication of the Bulletin is not an enterprise separate 
and distinct from the other work of the Association, but is, 
on the contrary, part and parcel of that work. 
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These facts make quite obvious certain inherent limitations on its 
nature and scope. To attempt to make of it a general publication 
of higher education, as suggested by some of our members, would 
necessitate either greatly enlarging it, which the Association’s pres- 
ent resources do not permit, or else dropping or greatly limiting 
those departments which carry reports of the Association’s work 
and activities. In the opinion of those now responsible for the 
policies of the Bulletin, such changes do not seem wise. Within 
the indicated limitations, we hope, with your suggestions and sup- 
port, to publish a Bu/letin that will continue to inform and en- 
lighten our readers and perhaps create a new or renewed interest 
in the ideals and objectives of our professional society. 


III. The Addition of an Associate in the 
Washington Office 


Because of the increasing demands that are being made upon the 
Association and because of the then imminent retirement of Dr. 
H. W. Tyler as Editor of the Bulletin, the Council at its spring 
meeting in Chicago, voted to engage the services of an Associate 
Secretary to share with the General Secretary the work of the 
Washington Office. On my recommendation, the Council voted 
to offer this position to Dr. Ralph L. Dewey for one year. It is 
clearly understood that the continuance of this arrangement be- 
yond the one-year period will depend upon whether the resources 
of the Association warrant. Dr. Dewey accepted and assumed his 
duties with the Association on July 15. In my introduction of 
Dr. Dewey to the membership of the Association in a statement 
in the October Bulletin, p. 458, I indicated with some particularity 
the nature of his academic preparation and professional experience. 


IV. Chapters 


The number of chapters has continued to increase as follows: 
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That is to say, at 322 institutions, we have seven or more Active 
members. Such groups have been counted as chapters because 
they are eligible to organize as chapters. Of these 322 groups, 272 
are fully organized and receive Chapter Letters regularly. 

New chapters have been formally organized in 1937 at the fol- 
lowing institutions: 


American University 

Antioch College 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Capital University 

Central Y. M. C. A. College 

Dalhousie University 

Franklin College of Indiana 

Illinois State Teachers College (Northern) 
Illinois State Teachers College (Western) 
James Millikin University 

Knox College 

University of the South 

Springfield College 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


During 1937, four regular Chapter Letters were sent out from the 
Washington Office and two special communications were addressed 
to the chapter officers for presentation to their respective groups. 
Of the 272 organized chapters, 143 answered none of the Chapter 
Letters, 78 answered one, 51 answered more than one (some 
answered as many as three, and one chapter answered all). The 
chapter replying to all the letters is at Southern Illinois State 
Normal University. 


Vv. Membership 


On January 1, 1937, the Association had 13,377 members. The 
Association entered that year with the largest membership in its 
history. On January 1, 1938, the Association will have a member- 
ship of 13,930, which represents a net gain over last year of 553 
and is a new high in total membership. During the past year, there 
were 1486 elections and 139 reinstatements, a total of 1625 addi- 
tions. During that period, however, we lost members as follows: 


_ 
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Resigned 
Deceased 
Memberships lapsed 


Proportionately, the number of resignations and lapsed memberships 
has remained about the same during the past decade. In so far as 
we are able to elicit reasons from those who resign, or permit their © 
memberships to lapse while still in the profession, they for the 
most part indicate lack of interest in any professional organization 
for college and university teachers. Apparently professional con- 
sciousness among college and university teachers is still weak. 
The extreme individualism and the pronounced conservatism of 
the large majority of college and university professors have caused 
them to accept very slowly the idea of an organization for collective 
action. Many of the present generation of college and university 
teachers will never accept this idea. Others, having accepted the 
concept, have done so reluctantly. As regards their membership 
in the Association, they are marginal cases with barely enough in- 
terest to continue and they will unfortunately drop out on the 
slightest provocation. Following the publication of practically 
every Committee A report, a considerable number of our more con- 
servative members submit their resignations. If our Committee A 
reports are too mild in the opinion of some of our more aggres- 
sive members, they usually threaten to resign, but I am happy to 
report that they seldom do. It is, therefore, the more aggressive 
members of our profession who have made the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors a living reality. There is also a large 
class of professors who prefer to have the few fight the professional 
battles for them. This is the experience of every professional as- 
sociation. The American Medical Association for years faced a 
similar problem until that Association achieved enough influence 
to make it unwise and unprofitable professionally for physicians 
and surgeons not to belong. The American Bar Association is 
still supported by only a minority of the profession, but it has se- 
cured the support of the ablest members of the profession. It 
is our hope that our Association may function as effectively for 
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college and university teachers as the American Medical Associa- 
tion functions for physicians and surgeons and the American Bar 
Association functions for lawyers. 


VI. Contributing Membership Plan 


The relatively small membership of the Association is of serious 
concern because it limits the revenue available for carrying on the 
Association’s work expected and demanded by our members and, 
as evidenced by our correspondence, by the profession at large. 
The revenue problem is a more delicate one for an Association such 
as ours than for other organizations to which many of our members 
belong. At times we are inevitably brought into sharp disagree- 
ment with college and university administrations. Hence it is 
basic that we can not as yet accept support for our general program 
from administrative sources. To meet the need for additional 
revenue, the Council voted to inaugurate a plan to receive contri- 
butions from our members. This plan is modeled somewhat after 
the plan that has been so successful in the American Mathematical 
Society. In that society, a class of contributing members has been 
established whose only extra privilege is to give added support to 
its work. Instead of paying the regular $8.00 dues, such members 
of the American Mathematical Society designate that, until further 
notice, they may be billed for a larger sum not less than $15.00. No 
distinction is made in the list of members between those who pay 
the regular amount and those who pay more. No list of contribut- 
ing members is ever published. From six to seven per cent of the 
members of the American Mathematical Society have requested 
that they be billed regularly for amounts varying from $15.00 to 
$50.00, with the majority at the lower figure, but many at $20.00 
or $25.00. 

The details of this contributing membership plan were printed 
in the statement in the December Bulletin, p. 665. With the regu- 
lar bills for dues issued on January 1, there will be enclosed with 
each a form on which the member may authorize the Treasurer to 
bill him for a stated contribution until further notice. The mini- 
mum contributions for Active Members will be $4.00 and for As- 
sociate and Junior Members $3.00. Contributions are wholly volun- 
tary and may be discontinued for future years at any time. Contri- 
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butions received from the membership will go toward the support 
of all the Association’s work, particularly that of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Committee B on Freedom of 
Speech, Committee Z on the Economic Condition of the Profession, 
Committee T on the Place and Function of Faculties in College 
and University Government, Committee I on University Ethics, 
and the Bulletin. 


VII. Cooperation with Association of American 
Colleges 


In 1934, with the authorization of the Council, the then respon- 
sible officers of this Association, Professors W. W. Cook, General 
Secretary, S. A. Mitchell, President, and H. W. Tyler, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Editor of the Bu/l/etin, together with the officers of the 
Association of American Colleges, inaugurated joint conferences 
to clarify further the custom and usage of academic freedom and 
tenure as codified in the Washington resolution of 1925. Since 
then, several informal conferences between representatives of these 
two Associations have been held and, in the opinion of those par- 
ticipating, they have contributed much toward common under- 
standing. If academic freedom is to become a reality and satis- 
factory tenure conditions essential to its maintenance are to be 
secured, there must ultimately be mutual understanding among 
college and university administrative officers, boards of trustees, 
and teachers and investigators. 

At the request of the officers of the Association of American Col- 
leges, another such conference was held in Washington, D. C., on 
October 4. Representatives of this Association were Professors 
A. J. Carlson, University of Chicago, the Association’s President; 
W. W. Cook, Northwestern University, former President, former 
General Secretary, and Chairman of Committee O on Organiza- 
tion and Policy; W. T. Laprade, Duke University, Chairman of 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure; J. M. Maguire, 
Harvard University Law School, Legal Adviser to Committee A; 
H. W. Tyler, former General Secretary; Ralph L. Dewey and my- 
self, of the Washington Office. Most of the all-day session was de- 
voted to a consideration of the principles of academic freedom. 
Procedures for insuring and protecting academic freedom and aca- 
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demic tenure are to be discussed at a later conference which has 
been arranged for late in January at Chicago, Illinois. 

It is clearly understood that the work of these conferences is 
tentative and informal in nature. This Association’s representa- 
tives are not unmindful of the Council action of last spring, that 
any proposed changes in the present statement on academic free- 
dom and tenure must be referred back to the Council and the an- 
nual meeting for consideration and approval. 

During the past year, this Association was invited to send guest 
speakers to address three regional meetings of the Association of 
American Colleges. Professor S. H. Slichter addressed such a 
meeting at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, on October 
22. Professor William M. Hepburn spoke to such a regional meet- 
ing at Birmingham, Alabama, on November 3. Professor A. P. 
Brogan acted as our representative at a similar meeting at Denton, 
Texas, on November 1. 


VIII. The Role of the General Secretary in the 
Work of the Association 


With this annual meeting, I have completed a year and seven 
months of service as General Secretary. I began my present duties 
with the Association on June 1, 1936, for a trial period without any 
commitments for the future by the Association or by myself. This 
trial period ended on August 31, 1937. Early in February of this 
year, it became necessary for me to make a decision concerning my 
professional work for the future. At that time, President Carlson 
presented the matter of my appointment as General Secretary to 
the members of the Council. Early in March, he wrote to me that, 
as a result of a unanimous vote of the Council, he was authorized 
to offer me the position of permanent General Secretary. I later 
accepted this offer, and Professor Carlson addressed a letter to the 
membership announcing my appointment. This letter was pub- 
lished in the April, 1937, Budletin. For the kind words of our dis- 
tinguished president in that letter of announcement, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation. 

Lest the word “permanent” in President Carlson’s announce- 
ment disturb you, I hasten to assure you that, in this case, things 
are not what they seem, and “permanent” does not mean “perma- 
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nent.” The Constitutional provision, Article III, Section 3, govern- 
ing the election of the General Secretary is as follows: 


The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected by 
the Council. The Council shall have power to remove the General 
Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s notice. 


The General Secretary, therefore, holds his position at the will of 
the Council, and, to that extent, the position is one of responsibility 
without power. Prior to the adoption of this Constitutional provi- 
sion two years ago, the General Secretaryship was filled by annual 
elections. 

However limited the General Secretary may be as regards actual 
power, there is an abundance of evidence that he is thought to have 
unlimited responsibilities. I have discovered that for almost 
everything the Association does or fails to do, I am certain to re- 
ceive letters in which the writers almost without exception seek to 
hold me responsible. If a member of Committee E or a chapter 
officer makes an allegedly unwise or silly speech, I receive letters 
blaming me for not having instructed committee members and 
chapter officers as to the kind of speeches they should make. If 
one of the subcommittees of Committee A makes a statement in a 
report that is regarded as unfair to college or university adminis- 
trative officers, I receive severe criticisms, even threats of libel ac- 
tions. If our Committee A reports are too mild in the opinion of 
some of our members, I am blamed for not having seen to it that 
the investigating committee wrote a more vigorous report. If, in 
the opinion of some of our members, the committee has not con- 
ducted the investigation according to our established procedure or 
has not evidenced a proper appreciation of our philosophy and 
ideals, I receive letters in which I am blamed for not having properly 
instructed the committee. 

However much we may question the judgment of some college 
executives, I think we can all appreciate these statements by the 
college president in the recent article in Harpers already referred to: 


... an able professor is usually a sensitive plant! 


and further 


| 
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A professor is often temperamental, an individualist, sensitive 
to the core. He must be handled most tactfully. . . . Jardine, 
experienced in statecraft in Washington and diplomacy in Egypt, 
is learning at Wichita that teachers are different from civil 
employees. 


To be quite frank, I should say that with many professors 
suggestions and criticisms are regarded as more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

Most of the letters received, however, particularly those from 
our chapter officers and Committee members who have some re- 
sponsibility for the Association’s work, are cordial and, if critical, 
courteous and constructively so. 


IX. Conclusion 


In conclusion, I wish to speak a word concerning the unflagging 
efforts of our President, Professor A. J. Carlson, to promote the 
welfare of the Association. Motivated by an acute sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility, he has long been interested in the objectives 


of this Association and active in its work. During the past two 
years, he has been an indefatigable worker in its behalf. In connec- 
tion with his participation in scientific meetings throughout the 
United States, he has addressed Association regional conferences 
and chapter meetings from coast to coast. Wherever he has 
spoken, his effectiveness has been profoundly reflected in renewed 
interest and increased membership. Always of good cheer and of 
unfailing patience, he has been of tremendous help to me in the be- 
ginning of my work as General Secretary. The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors will be forever indebted to Professor 
Carlson for his great service to the profession. 

Professor Carlson and I have seen alike on most questions 
that have been presented for our consideration and for the 
consideration of the Council. This has been particularly true of 
all questions relating to academic freedom and tenure and of the 
very significant questions involved in the development of the con- 
cept of an independent profession not affiliated with any partisan 
or pressure groups. It is my considered judgment that the 
strengthening of this concept of an independent profession of 
teachers and scholars whose approach to all questions, not only those 
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of their own disciplines in the classroom, the seminar, the labora- 
tory, and in their published writings, is thoroughly objective, is 
essential to higher education in a democracy and to democracy it- 
self. Certainly objective scholarship is essential if we are to be 
worthy of the high privileges of academic freedom and tenure. 


Ratpu E. Himsreap, General Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER’ 


The following Statement of Income and Expenditure for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1937, is submitted by the Treas- 
urer as her report for the year. The accounts of the Association 
for 1937 have been duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C.P.A., 
of George Washington University. 


Statement of Income and Expendicnse, 1936-1937 
(from January 1 through December 31) 


INCOME 1936 1937 


Total Current Income $46,438.72 $47,432.55 


EXPENDITURE 


Salary of General . $ 7,083.31* 
14,356.50 
President’s Office. . i 200.00 200.00 
Stationery and Supplies Gathediag par 

mimeographing) 3,049.55 
Telephone and Telegraph......................- x 390.69 
Furniture and Equipment. . 86.05 
Bulletin Printing and Mailieg.. . 9,047.10 
Bulletin Reviews and Editorial.................. ’ 980.007 
Committee A Field. . 1,600.39% 
Committee E Field. . 588.88 
Committee Field of A and E) $77.26 565.68 
Annual Meeting Travel 356. 404.18 
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EXPENDITURE (Continued) 


Council Travel 

Officers and Delegates Travel.................... 

American Council on Education.................. 

International University Conference 

Chapter Rebate 1,768.59 


Total Current Expenditure...................... $46,737.48 $49,251.66 
Surplus or Deficit —$298.76 —$1,819.11 


Summary of Assets and Liabilities, 1937 


Checking Account:!° 
Balance, January 1, $ 1,996.15 
Added: Current Income 475432-55 
Added: Transfer from Invested Reserve......... > 1,500.00 


Less Expenditure for 49,251.66 


Balance, December 31, 1937 $ 1,677.¢4 
Invested Reserve:!° 

Balance, January 1, 1937 

Deposited during 1937 


Balance, December 31, 

Life Membership Fund:!¢ 
Balance, January 1, 1937 $ 1,614.35 
Added: New Life Memberships in 1937.......... 248.04 
Interest added in 1937 36.15 


Balance, December 31, $ 1,722.54 


10,500.00 
Transferred to Current Income.................. 176.00 
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SUMMARY (Continued) 


Carnegie Grant for Committee Y:!° 
Balance, Jammary 8, 
Interest added in 1937 
Added: Balance from revolving fund of Field 
Director. .. 
Additional grant from Carnegie Foundation...... . 


Less expenditure for 1937 


210.97 
Returned to Carnegie Foundation, December 31, 


Explanatory Notes 


Subsequent authorization by the Council and the Executive Committee in the 
expenditures of the 1937 budget are as follows: $2,293 authorized in April, 1937, 
as Salary of Associate Secretary; $83 approved in June, 1937, as adjustment in 
the manner of i of the General Secretary’s salary so far as to provide for 


12 equal monthly payments; $168 authorized in October, 1937, for meeting of 
Committee on Organization and Policy. 

The cost per member, figured on the basis of the average membership for the 
year, is $3.60 in 1937 as compared with $3.58 in 1936, $3.73 in 1935, $3.42 in 1934. 
$3.25 in 1933, $3-46 in 1932, $3.92 in 1931, and $4.19 in 1930. 


1 Presented at the Council meeting, January 1, 1938. 

2 Increase due to larger membership. 

3 Decrease due to honorarium paid to the former treasurer in 1936. 

4 Decrease due to reduction of turnover in personnel and redistribution of duties. 

5 Increase due to increase on unemployment tax from 1% to 2%. 
: eae due to larger membership and to inadequacy of number of Bulletins ordered 
in ‘ 
1 Decrease due to discontinuance of salaries of editors and honoraria for reviews. 

* Increase due to greater volume of Committee A work. 

* Decrease due to one less Council meeting in 1937. ‘ 

1© The Invested Reserve and the Life Membership Fund are deposited in the Special 
Interest Department of the Harvard Trust Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
Checking Account and the Carnegie Grant for Committee Y (exhausted December 31, 
1937) are deposited with the American Security and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 

Field expenses for general Committees are as follows: Committee G, $25.00; mmittee 
O $170.11; Committee Q, $95.00; Nominating Committee, $275.57. 


F.Lorence P. Lewis, Treasurer 
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COMMUNICATION FROM COMMITTEE §& 
ON LIBRARY SERVICE 


Committee S on Library Service requests the active cooperation 
of chapters and individual members of the Association in a study 
of the college library in relation to college teaching and the general 
reading of undergraduates, which is now being conducted by a 
Committee of the Association of American Colleges under the 
direction of Professor Harvie Branscomb, Director of Libraries, 
Duke University. At a joint meeting of representatives of this 
Association and of the Association of American Colleges in New 
York City on December 11, 1937, methods of cooperation on this 
project of mutual interest to both associations were discussed. 

Professor Branscomb has indicated that the Association of 
American Colleges desires the cooperation of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in the work of his present investi- 
gation. Members of our Association are requested to follow up 
the reports of Committee G on Methods of Increasing the Intel- 
lectual Interest and Raising the Intellectual Standards of Under- 
graduates that were published in the Bulletins for February, 1922, 
and October, 1924. Specifically, it is desirable to ascertain what 
efforts, if any, have been made to increase undergraduate use of the 
library in accordance with the suggestions made by Committee G 
in these two reports. Association members are also urged to send 
to Professor Branscomb the names of college teachers who have 
particularly concerned themselves with the “library method” or 
have given evidence of their interest in increasing the usefulness of 
college and university libraries. 

All suggestions and communications should be directed to 
Professor Harvie Branscomb in care of the Association of American 
Colleges, 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Henry B. Van Hoesen, Chairman 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


A Plea for Unprincipled Education! 
By Datus C. Smith, Jr. 


High principles have done more harm te learning than indolence 
and stupidity combined. Whenever a group of scholars has at- 
tempted to promote morality as well as knowledge it has ended by 
damaging both. Grief and embarrassment would be avoided if 
educators would recall this paradox each time they feel symptoms 
of the Moral Urge. If universities are indeed anxious to serve the 
ultimate good of society, and not merely expedients of the moment, 
they must forget all about “right” and “wrong” and devote them- 
selves solely to the search for truth—not the mystical, upper-case 
Truth of the pulpit but simply the most inclusive picture of the 
real world available at that time. 

This is not so simple as it sounds nor is it merely the old question 
of academic freedom. The right of a professor to say something 
his university believes morally bad—that is a precious right and we 
properly honor the institutions that have been most tolerant in 
granting it. But it is not the whole story, for no scholar would 
find himself dissenting from official opinion if his university did not 
take sides in the first place. This is almost universally overlooked, 
and even the American Civil Liberties Union and the American 
Association of University Professors are more likely to beg toler- 
ance of an individual’s dissenting views than they are to ask by 
what right the theoretically non-partisan university has adopted a 
partisan position, thereby forcing him into the undesired réle of a 
heretic. The plea for tolerance is usually necessary to protect the 
individual but it obscures the main point. It suggests that toler- 
ance is all that is necessary when, actually, tolerance is not enough. 
The university’s obligation is to be disinterested. 

To be disinterested requires neutrality not merely with respect 
to political parties, religious principles, and other details but also 


' Reprinted from The American Scholar, Vol. V1, No. 4, Autumn, 1937. 
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with respect to such broad questions as capitalism, democracy, the 
church, the family—which are popularly assumed to be sacred and 
above debate. Obviously this must work both ways: a univer- 
sity dedicating itself to the overthrow of capitalism would be just 
as false to the ideal of disinterested education as are the hundreds 
which today do violence to the spirit of free inquiry because “the 
American system must be preserved.” The disinterested univer- 
sity does not care whether capitalism is preserved or not. 

Such unprincipled academic neutrality as this would obviously 
require educational administrators of rare courage—men and 
women who could face the public pressure of patriotism and the pri- 
vate pressure of expediency. In their official capacities they would 
have to ignore the Moral Truths in which they might properly be- 
lieve as private citizens or even as individual scholars. And they 
would have to prevent the Moral Truths subscribed to by other 
human beings from serving as the official doctrine of the university. 
This is a large order but if there should ever be educators of this sort 
they would see their institution enjoy unique benefits, not the least 
of them being release from human errors in judgment. 

Human error is a phenomenon fairly well established in history 
but our universities act in many ways as if they had never heard of 
it, as if they did not know that moral judgment is a perishable com- 
modity, likely to turn sour when left standing for any length of 
time. Individual educators must know that what once seemed 
“right” now seems “wrong” but they conduct their universities as 
if the idea had never occurred to them. Each American univer- 
sity is operating on an “inarticulate major premise” which, in 
greater or less degree, distorts the teaching and colors the scholar- 
ship at that university. The major premise may be so simple a 
proposition as “Roosevelt delendus est,” or it may be a more basic 
concept such as “‘capitalism must be preserved” or (none of record) 
“religion is the opium of the people.” Whatever the major prem- 
ise may be there can be no real academic freedom, however toler- 
ant a university may be, so long as it is officially committed to the 
essential goodness or wickedness of certain fundamental ideas. 

Perhaps the highest function of a university is that of shortening 
the interval between the day when a human guess is erected into 
Moral Truth and the day when it is discovered to be imcompatible 
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with facts. If a university itself makes moral judgments it not 
only stores up embarrassment for the day of reckoning which is to 
come but it excommunicates all dissenting opinion, thereby mak- 
ing difficult the automatic sifting of error which would be possible 
in a society of free scholars. Once a moral judgment is pronounced 
both the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge—prime neces- 
sities for orderly change in the world of ideas as in the world of af- 
fairs—are hindered and the university itself helps to “freeze the 
status quo.” 

Our universities did just that in connection with Darwinism, 
they did it in connection with the World War, they did it, and are 
doing it today, in connection with all kinds of political and eco- 
nomic ideas. The moral judgment may be pronounced in any one 
of a variety of ways—by executive order, by formal resolution of 
the faculty, by tinkering with the curriculum, by granting hon- 
orary degrees to persons who are political symbols, by discharging 
professors or withholding their promotions, by denying free press 
and free assembly to the student body, etc. But whichever 
method may be used there is nothing ambiguous about it. 

And those moral judgments do hangon. Millions of Americans 
still believe the moral judgments regarding the World War which 
were casually slapped down by the universities twenty years ago. 
It may be said in extenuation that the universities were not alone in 
falling prey to hysteria, but they alone gave the dignity and respect- 
ability of scholarship to the fairy tales of the National Security 
League and the Committee on Public Information. The actions 
of individual scholars may be something to be settled between them 
and their god but the orgy of moral judgment was not limited to in- 
dividuals. Universities in their official capacities proceeded to 
bandy about those categorical terms, “right” and “wrong,” and to 
forbid their scholars to seek additional facts or a surer judgment. 

One example may be cited, unimportant in itself but typical of all 
that went on at American universities during the war years. Be- 
fore the War Count von Bernstorff, German ambassador to the 
United States, was showered with LL.D.’s. The University of 
Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, Princeton University, 
Columbia University, and six other institutions used superlatives 
to describe his uripghtness, his wisdom, his integrity, etc. But in 
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1917 and 1918 the same institutions were so chagrined at having him 
on their rolls that all but two cancelled his degree and expunged his 
name from the record. In at least one case his name has since been 
semi-officially restored. Now the morality of the German ambas- 
sador did not change thus violently. He served his emperor as 
faithfully and as uprightly—actually he served America as faith- 
fully and as uprightly—in 1917 as when he received the degrees. 
But the Zimmermann telegram and other revelations made von 
Bernstorff appear to be a treacherous criminal in 1917. Since the 
War, however, it has come to look as if the ambassador’s actions 
were of at least reasonable propriety for a 1917 diplomat. He 
changed from a doctor of laws to an agent of the devil and now, 
twenty years later, he seems to be changing back into the form of a 
human being. But any scholar who had suggested in 1914 that 
von Bernstorff was not worthy of a degree (or in 1917 that he was 
worthy) would have been summarily dismissed. 

It would be unfair to criticize the universities for having guessed 
wrong regarding the ethics of 20th century diplomatic history but 
they can be criticized for having guessed at all—for having aban- 
doned academic neutrality to express moral judgments on political 
issues. On the grounds of wartime emergency (isn’t there always 
some emergency?) the universities said they were not interested in 
factual detail but only with what was ethically right—the 
truth could wait. Need it be said that in many quarters the war- 
time emergency seems still to exist and that the truth is still wait- 
ing? The post-war attempt of the Lusk Committee in New York 
State to suppress free teaching would have been more ridiculous if 
some of the victimized institutions had not themselves contributed 
to the misinformation and prejudice of the legislators. The Lusk 
Committee merely repeated after the War certain preposterous 
mistakes that a few years-earlier had issued from the campus as 
great Moral Truths. Mrs. Dilling of The Red Network may prop- 
erly claim to be following in a great and scholarly tradition. 

The distressing feature of a university’s dedication to “high 
principles” instead of factual truth is that whereas human frailty 
may cause the initial error almost superhuman effort may be needed 
to correct it. When a university officially says something is right 
or wrong it is raising to the status of revelation the ethical guess of 
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a human faculty, board of trustees, or administration. The uni- 
versity is staking its integrity and reputation on the wisdom of that 
guess and is talking about it not as the conjecture which it is but as 
exclusive information from on high. This canonizes and perpetu- 
ates honest error, making one human being’s incomplete data or 
imperfect understanding the basis of something that comes to look 
like divine law. When later years reveal the uncertain basis of the 
quondam absolute truth the institution suffers a loss of dignity, 
which is perhaps unimportant, but in the meantime the professors 
and students of that institution, if they wish to examine the facts 
underlying the ethical guess, must do so clandestinely or at best 
with the discomforting knowledge that they are being “tolerated.” 

At approximately this point in the discussion someone is sure to 
come forward with a plea for “realism,” pointing out that univer- 
sities do not operate in a vacuum from which has been exhausted 
all the material of controversy. ‘“‘Modern scholars are in a real 
world. They must let their minds range where they will and, when 
conclusions have been reached, must be allowed to announce 
them.” That is exactly the point of this essay. There may be 
scholars who are both honest and free but there is no such being as 
a neutral scholar. Any student worth his salt must reach conclu- 
sions after studying a controversial question, but the “high-prin- 
cipled” institution can not afford to let him announce them unless 
they happen to agree with official doctrine. It is only the unprin- 
cipled institution—the institution which refuses to take sides— 
that can allow its scholars to deal with realities and to speak what 
they believe to be the truth. 

As an illustration of what happens when a university is deter- 
mined to follow high principles, whatever the cost, examine thesitua- 
tion at the most high-principled institutions in the world today— 
the universities of Germany. Not all of us would grant the lofti- 
ness of the principles, but nether did Heidelberg and Géttingen 
grant the loftiness of American university principles in 1918 when 
our scholarship bore false witness in order to maintain anti-Ger- 
man morale. Nor would all of us grant that everything was on a 
high moral plane at those American institutions which have dis- 
charged professors for disagreeing with the official creed. But it is 
enough for our purposes that each of these institutions “puts 
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principles first” (#. ¢., deforms scholarship for a purpose which 
seems valuable to the authorities in charge). Germany’s right to 
a preeminent position in this regard is clear in spite of several star- 
tling contributions by the United States. We have Loyalty Oaths 
which allow teachers to tell the truth only so long as they have the 
backing of five Supreme Court Justices, but few educators say they 
approve this requirement; our state universities have discharged 
professors for criticizing local fuehrers but in public the reason for 
dismissal is usually called retrenchment. Under Hitler, however, 
a spade is called aspade. Dr. Ernest Kreick, speaking for Heidel- 
berg at the anniversary celebration on June 30, 1936, said: 


The science of a nation is an expression of part of its total life, 
and therefore is bound by the necessities, direction, and purposes 
of the national life. We do not know of or recognize truth for 
truth’s sake or science for science’s sake. 


Bernhard Rust, Reich culture minister, and Otto Wacker, culture 
minister of the Baden provincial government, made clear at the 
same ceremony that the value of Heidelberg is to be determined ex- 
clusively by its immediate service in upholding the principles of the 
political party in power. When Heidelberg replaced a statue of 
Athena with a figure of the German eagle and replaced the inscrip- 
tion “To the Eternal Spirit” with an inscription ‘To the German 
Spirit” it was merely announcing that, in unselfish devotion to the 
Third Reich, it was “putting principles first.” 

In the United States as well as in Germany honest devotion to 
high principles has been the most usual cause motivating univer- 
sities to indulge in moral judgments. In fact in the outstanding 
cases in this country the moral position has been adopted at some 
immediate sacrifice to the institution. The university says the 
right is more precious than peace or dollars or academic standards— 
and means it. During the World War our universities called 
each other bad names and engaged in a competition to see which 
could make the greatest sacrifice not merely of men and money but 
of standards and integrity. The University of Minnesota boasted 
that its scholars were more afraid to say what they thought than 
were those of Wisconsin. Columbia was proud that its academic 
degree had less significance than Harvard’s. Princeton rejoiced 
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that it was teaching fewer subjects of use to civilization than was 
Yale. Everybody threw things overboard and boasted of the 
“dedication,” whether or not the country might reasonably expect 
to benefit from it. This sacrifice for principles is well illustrated 
in two more recent cases in each of which an institution issued a 
moral judgment by refusing “tainted money”—not tainted as in 
the old days of the muckrakers by the donor’s method of acquiring 
it but tainted by the donor’s political beliefs. 

In the fall of 1934 Harvard University refused $1000 offered by 
Dr. Ernst F. S. Hanfstaengel, Harvard ’og, for a travel scholarship 
in Germany, the reason being that Hanfstaengel was a close friend 
of Hitler and a prominent member of the Nazi party which holds 
political principles disapproved by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. President Conant wrote: 


We are unwilling to accept a gift from one who has been so 
closely associated with the leadership of a political party which 
has inflicted damage on the universities of Germany through 
measures which have struck at principles we believe to be funda- 


mental to universities throughout the world. 


Consistent with this, Harvard also turned down $1500 offered by 
Dr. Matthew T. Mellon who, although a Harvard graduate student 
and an American citizen, is a Nazi enthusiast and wished to give a 
scholarship “along the lines suggested by Dr. Hanfstaengel.” 
Most liberals hailed Dr. Conant’s statement and there was general 
gratification at the rebuff given to an obvious fascist bid for pub- 
licity. There is no question that Dr. Conant expressed the views of 
his own faculty, of Harvard alumni, and of American universities 
generally. But he also committed the university to a moral judg- 
ment under the terms of which Harvard as a corporate body tem- 
porarily abandoned academic neutrality and, for no matter what 
laudable motives, entered international politics. 

If this seems too strong, leave Harvard for a moment and observe 
another tainted-money case. Three years ago most important 
private colleges refused money from the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration for their needy undergraduates. It was generally 
suspected that the administrators of the colleges spurning the 
FERA were acting politically—not in the sense of striving for any 
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personal advantage but of turning their official wrath against Roose- 
velt economics. This suspicion was confirmed in the newspaper 
argument between Harry Hopkins and Tyler Dennett, president of 
Williams College. Goaded by Mr. Hopkins’ reference to “‘over- 
endowed institutions” Dr. Dennett said that Williams was operat- 
ing on an unbalanced budget and badly needed FERA funds for 
poor students but had refused the money on principle. No strings 
were tied to the FERA gifts but Williams disapproved the whole 
moral philosophy of federal almsgiving: 


If there is any professor here who approves the New Deal, he 
is perfectly free to say so, but if he does not approve it, he at 
least does not have the embarrassment of knowing that when he 
— that FERA economics are bad he is arguing against his 
salary. 


(This seemed to confirm a belief long held by radicals—that the 
sources of college funds may affect the teaching of politics and 
economics in that college. If Dr. Dennett is correct, and if Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins might corrupt the purity of an institution’s 
scholarship with a handful of small change, what must be the bias 
and the corruption resulting from multi-millionaire endowments 
largely given by individual capitalists who are now being dunned 
for further contributions?) 

In any event when you reject on grounds of morality a gift from 
one source and accept without murmur a gift from another you in- 
evitably place your stamp of approval on the morality of the latter. 
Williams College, by its FERA decision, not only approved the 
ethics and accepted the sins of all its financial friends (and unless 
donors to Williams are strikingly different from the average run of 
humanity that is a pretty large order) but jumped with both feet 
into the maelstrom of national politics, just as Harvard entered in- 
ternational politics. It is not easy to believe that Williams would 
bring reprisals against one of its professors for political reasons but 
in spite of Dr. Dennett’s assurance (“‘if there is any professor here 
who approves the New Deal he is perfectly free to say so’’) every- 
one knows that Williams is in politics—and knows on which side it 
has enlisted. Imagine for instance a hypothetical economics pro- 
fessor concluding, after three years of honest research, a study 
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which indicates to him that the FERA is socially valuable. Too 
bad, says Williams College before he has presented his case, you will 
be tolerated of course but you are wrong.! 

Harvard’s tradition of academic freedom is one of the glories of 
American education and Dr. Conant has shown by word and deed 
that he will always be a courageous defender of liberty on and off 
the campus. It seems petty to task him with his handling of a 
$1000 fascist publicity stunt, and it would be if it did not show how 
the most eminent of our universities may slip, if only momentarily, 
into the pitfall of moral judgment. One hopes that no American 
educator would condone the things Germany has done to her 
scholars. But observe the easy persuasiveness of “putting prin- 
ciples first.” How gently a thoughtless administrator might pro- 
ceed from the Harvard condemnation of Nazi politics to the Wil- 
liams condemnation of Democratic politics, and from there to a 
penalizing of professors for their political beliefs—in other words 
to the way of life described in Nazi politics. The fact that the 
Nazi party (or the Democratic party) may be considered to con- 
tain a direct threat to education does not change a university’s 
obligation to be neutral. Just as an honest interpretation of the 
Bill of Rights extends free speech to those who would destroy free 
speech itself, even so the disinterested university must maintain 
official neutrality even toward movements and institutions which 
seem to threaten the future possibility of free inquiry. 

Clearly this is no counsel of weakness. The way is hard. It is 
easy for a college to espouse high principles, particularly when it is 
siding with the big battalions of public opinion, but the moment it 
does this it abandons the high cause of honest scholarship. Only 
the neutral university, the disinterested university, can permit hon- 
est expression of opinion and the sifting of error. The partisan 
university can not afford it. And, as President Conant said at 
Harvard in June, 1936, ‘It was never more important to remember 
that universities have outlived many changes of government.” 

The usefulness of universities derives from the fact that they 
have no axe to grind. The minute they espouse some cause they 
lose their charter in society. And sincerity is no defense. Once a 


1 Mr. Smith wrote this article prior to Dr. Dennett’s resignation from the presi- 
dency of Williams College.—Ed. 
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university decides to be high-principled and to enter upon the field 
of ethical guesses it is estopped from performing its unique service 
to the community. It is then on a par with the American Liberty 
League and the Communist Party—each undeniably sincere, in- 
dustrious, and, according to its lights, high-principled, but each 
starting with a predetermined moral judgment to which the avail- 
able facts are made to conform. This is the way of Heidelberg, 
Géttingen, and too many American universities. Is there no 
place for unprincipled institutions? 


The Future of Education! 
By William H. Kilpatrick 


Prophecy is always hazardous, but the essence of prophecy is in- 
volved in every constructive forward effort. Projected steps al- 
ways imply at least some prophecy of possible outcomes. And 
this fact suggests my chief hazard in this evening’s prophecy, that 
the wish is at many points father to the thought. I shall likely 
over-prophesy favorable outcomes for projects and enterprises 
with which I have been connected. In not a few instances, how- 
ever, I find myself unable to forecast outcomes. At times I can 
only state problems. At other times I can do no more than state 
what I think should prevail. Also I must apologize for the scrap- 
piness of my recital. I realize only too keenly the apparent lack of 
inherent relatedness. 

The term education as herein used will refer to any conscious 
effort to direct educational endeavor. It will expressly include, in 
addition to elementary and secondary education, such other lines of 
conscious effort as preschool education, higher education, and adult 
education. 

The actual educative process wherever found walks on two legs, 
the psychological and the social. If I seem to go back and forth be- 
tween these, it is no more than walking itself does. But, to drop 
the figure, both factors are always present, and it seems practically 
certain that the American education of the future will continue to 
study both, but not so much as hitherto in separation from each 
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other. It will be increasingly seen that however much we may 
study either, the other must always be recognized as actually pres- 
ent. On no other basis can we reach dependable results for appli- 
cation.... 

...More personally urgent, perhaps [than the scientific study 
of education], is the problem of democracy in education. This 
takes on different phases at different levels. For elementary and 
secondary education our ancestors brought from Europe a 
thoroughly autocratic school outlook and procedure. The child 
was depraved and required to have his will thoroughly broken and 
subdued that his soul might live. To be sure, much has been 
done to improve upon this older school, but much remains to be 
done. Our children can not learn democracy well unless they live 
it. We give lip service to respect for personality, but we have not 
made general any adequate school procedures whereby democracy 
and respect for personality may be actually lived. Too much of 
the old belief in depravity still remains. The school has here a 
definite duty to perform. 

It is not only the classroom that remains undemocratic. The 
school system is in its management too often autocratic. My large 
class this summer, which is a fair cross-section of the nation, esti- 
mated that 75 per cent of school superintendents run their school 
systems autocratically. Even where there are exceptions, it is too 
generally a benevolent despotism that grants it. Almost no school 
systems provide by statute for a democratic consideration of school 
policies by the teachers. According to best opinion, democracy 
demands that all concerned in a decision should have a hand in 
making the decision. In these matters we have already too long 
followed the “‘line-and-staff” theory of learning and the practice 
of big business. We can not run schools on a factory basis or treat 
teachers as factory hands. As long as teachers are thus treated, so 
long will the work go badly and we must besides be content to see 
the more capable and vigorous seeking other lines of work. The 
profession and the country both lose. 

When we come to higher education, the recent case of President 
Dennett at Williams College raises the question of trustees and 
their proper share in college management. When the Oregon law 
of 1923 was up for referendum, one opposing group asked: ‘Who 
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owns your child? If you don’t own your own child, what in the 
wide world do you own?” For myself, this particular wording 
never ceases to shock. Is the child the kind of thing that is 
“owned”? That the parent has rights and privileges and duties 
with respect to the child, yes; but ownership! That is another 
matter. 

The same kind of inquiry comes to mind when one thinks of the 
control of a college. Do the trustees own it that they can of right 
make all the decisions regarding it? Does not the faculty have some 
share in final control? And what about the students? In short 
what is it that gives final and true right to control? Does the 
legal ownership of physical property convey moral authority to de- 
termine educational matters? Can even a charter convey the 
moral right to final control? 

How stands it now? Once a college has been founded, where 
resides the moral right to determine policies? Faculty members 
spend heart and soul working in and for the college to effect the 
contribution it is to make to society. In comparison, the trustees 
may and generally do have small opportunity to know the college 
as a working affair, as a spiritual entity. Which group now has the 
final word of control? Which should have? 

Let us carry the matter a step further. Suppose the president 
of a college is disposed to run it autocratically, what can be done to 
remedy the evil? The only recognized source of communication 
between staff and trustees is through the president. And what 
can the trustees know? The president, if he is so disposed—and 
capable enough at it—can jolly the trustees along and keep them 
ignorant. So that, as long as these conditions hold, nothing can be 
done to put the evil condition right. No individual staff member 
dare say a single word, for “‘failure to cooperate” is to the president 
and trustees almost the most heinous offense possible on the part of 
a staff member. For a group of faculty members to act would be 
just plain rebellion, too hazardous to contemplate except as ab- 
solutely the final resort. 

What most college faculties in this country live under is des- 
potism, benevolent or not, as it may chance to be. And as long as 
this holds, there is nothing either legal or courteous that the staff 
can do about any evil situation; while the trustees may in the pleni- 
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tude of their ignorance or wilfulness do anything they please, as 
apparently (from the newspaper accounts) they did at Williams. 

If democracy held, and college presidents and school adminis- 
trators felt themselves finally responsible to their teaching staffs, 
many an institution of learning would be very, very different. 
Will such things come to pass? Not everywhere soon; in some 
places possibly in the not distant future... . 

... Next comes the problem of education and social change, at 
once too important to omit but too big to compass. 

All living and consequently all education tends to carry us in 
some one social direction. If we drift, we are supporting the status 
quo. It becomes necessary then that we know toward what direc- 
tion our school endeavors do, in fact, tend. The sole alternative is 
to admit an immoral ignorance. 

As matters stand, the typical school in our midst indoctrinates 
in the ideas current fifty years ago. Pseudopatriotic pressure 
groups agitate to foster and fix this indoctrination. This is a prac- 
tice which tends to make closed minds amid change, where we most 
need honest and open-minded study. 

But it does not follow as a fitting antidote that the proponent of 
newer things is authorized on his side to indoctrinate for his meas- 
ures. Indoctrination, of essence, works for the closed mind and 
this we can not afford in a changing world, even on the side of the 
best we now know. That best must be intelligently used, and 
even it will later change in some now unknown respects. The 
closed mind is always hazardous. Moreover, if we claim that we 
are right and therefore should indoctrinate when we have the 
power, we are exactly preparing the other side when it comes to 
power to make the like claim for itself. Such a policy does but put 
decisions on the basis of power and might, not on the basis of in- 
telligently sought right. The proponent of better things more 
than anyone else must base his hope on building a better social in- 
telligence and then trust that to act intelligently for us. This is 
not only the best preparation for wise change; it is also the only 
fair and just procedure for a school to take where citizens differ as 
to what is wise. 

Will America allow teachers in building the open mind to discuss 
controversial issues? Within limits, yes, even now, if it be tact- 
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fully done. As always where education is involved we have to begin 
where people are and help them from their own present position to 
proceed to something better. Just now, sad to say, most people in 
this country do not really believe in free speech, that is, not for 
those who would speak on the other side. Our people are loud 
believers in free speech in behalf of what they themselves already 
accept or in behalf of things to which they are indifferent. They 
fail to see that intelligent and consistent democracy must stand or 
fall by free speech, “not (as Justice Holmes so fitly said) free 
thought for those who agree with us, but freedom for the thought 
we hate.” We, as educators, must help all our citizens to see these 
things and so win their consent for us to make their children intelli- 
gent students. 

And teachers must organize to protect those who would other- 
wise unjustly suffer for proper teaching. We can not depend on 
force alone to win for us the proper freedom of teaching. That 
would be to deny and mistrust education itself. But a proper 
force legally applied may help the friends of democratic teaching 
to win out as against the forces of intolerance and obscurantism. 

The whole problem of freedom is for the sake of building popular 
intelligence in social affairs. In this the schools do and must have 
areal part. It is education itself socially at work. 

And finally, every good cause herein discussed depends upon our 
building an ever-finer professional outlook. To this we here must 
pledge our undying loyalty. 


Presidential Prerequisites' 


By A. Curtis Wilgus 


In higher education today the average yearly turnover in college 
and university presidents in the United States is between 150 and 
200. Certainly it can not be said of such men that few die and 
none resign. Many reasons can be assigned for this astonishingly 
rapid change, but one of the usual contributing causes is to be 
found in the presidential personality. It may, therefore, be not 
inappropriate to say a word about so important a subject at this 
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time—even at the risk of repeating what has often been stated or 
thought by administrators, faculty members, and students. 

No one ever spoke more truly than Jane Addams when she said: 
“That person is most cultivated who is able to put himself in the 
place of the greatest number of persons.” And no one in the 
teaching profession or in administrative work in our schools of 
higher learning can afford to overlook this truism or to underrate 
the quality of sympathetic understanding. Especially does this 
characteristic apply to the president of a college or a university, 
whose contacts with the public and with the teaching staff are of a 
tremendously varied character. 

Bruce Barton once sagaciously remarked that “conceit is God’s 
gift to little men,” and Washington Irving wrote: “Vanity is a 
sure quicksand of reason.”” Nowhere are conceit and vanity more 
out of place than in the head of an educational institution. The 
responsibilities of a presidential position all too often cause an indi- 
vidual to forget the quality of humility; but a pause to contemplate 
the vast duties placed in an executive’s hands should make all but 
the smallest of individuals think many times before taking a step 
which may have far-reaching consequences upon humanity in the 
next generation. 

Although humility is, unfortunately, not always taken for 
granted as an essential characteristic, certainly the quality of schol- 
arliness generally is. Every university president should have 
achieved some importance in a chosen field before he assumes his 
administrative office. This experience in one field enables a presi- 
dent to appreciate the striving for achievement on the part of his 
faculty members. 

Honesty with others and with himself is a prime requisite, for 
“the measure of a man’s real character is what he would do if he 
knew he would never be found out,” as the historian Macaulay so 
well put it. Nothing is so quickly discovered by a faculty as a 
president who can not be depended upon. Every executive must 
be respected for his opinions and viewpoints. His every statement 
is examined and weighed by his hearers, and fig-leaf phrases which 
cover naked ignorance, as Will Durant remarks, will all too easily 
be penetrated. No executive should launch a dictum unless he 
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knows whereof he speaks. The confidence of his faculty is as 
highly to be desired as the confidence of his family. 

The manifold problems confronting the university executive are 
likely to make a strong man stronger and a weak man weaker. 
The prime necessity for the strong man is courage to stand for his 
own convictions. It helps him to meet innumerable troubles, most 
of which never actually happen. Optimism in one’s outlook upon 
life lends strength to character. An optimist, some one has said, 
makes opportunities of difficulties, while a pessimist is one who 
makes difficulties of his opportunities. A “contagious earnest- 
ness,” as Thwing points out, will help him to meet his many 
problems. 

Open-mindedness and originality on the part of a president lend 
strength to his character, while patience is essential to all success. 

Every college and university president must be able to ac- 
complish a great deal of work with little sleep, and often he must 
do many things almost simultaneously. Moreover, he must be 
able to delegate authority and to trust his subordinates to the 
limit of their abilities. When this step is taken, no spying should 
be tolerated, for nothing so much undermines the morale of a 
faculty as presidential prying. It is always well for a president 
to remember that judicious commendation is better than criti- 
cism. No president can afford to be a dictator, even in such an 
age as this; and how easy it is to become dictatorial! 

A far-sighted individual who accepts the office of college or 
university president can do no better to improve himself and his 
school than to make a tour of several outstanding educational 
institutions in order to learn first-hand what his contemporaries 
are planning and doing. Such a periodic tour should also prove 
an excellent stimulant to an executive of long standing. No 
one can long remain a college executive without a plan, and a plan, 
to be supported, must be made clear to all who are concerned. 
All presidents must live in the future. How unfortunate it is that 
the hundreds of presidents of colleges and universities in the 
United States have no medium of exchange for their own thoughts 
and experiences other than certain general educational periodicals. 
The exchange of executive philosophies of education and admin- 
istration should be encouraged, for, like other individuals, a presi- 
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dent needs scholarly empirical contacts with men of similar posi- 
tion. And unless the executive grows mentally the school can not 
grow intellectually. First-class executives make for university 
leadership. 

Accessibility of the president, both to his faculty and to the 
student body, is of prime necessity. A feeling of cordiality will 
usually prevent the so-called “revolt on the campus” and the 
faculty criticism at the university club. The president must fre- 
quently be a tactful father confessor, which demands dignity and 
silence or a sense of humor and a sense of correct expression. 
Even the janitors should feel free to approach the president with 
their problems. 

Finally, the president must be personable, for the making of a 
good impression is essential. Suitable dress and pertinent con- 
versation should mark the man as one among many. But a presi- 
dent need not make his way by talking, for, as La Bruyére puts it, 
‘The wit of conversation consists more in finding it in others than 
in showing a great deal yourself.” Social efficiency (a hackneyed 


but handy expression) is essential. A president should be equally 
at home with a top hat or a tennis racquet, a riding habit or a 
walking stick. There is no greater art than the art of doing the 
right thing at the right time. Well might a university president 
ponder Mark Twain’s advice: “‘Let me so live that when I come 
to die, even the undertaker will be sorry.” 


REVIEWS 


The College of the Future: An Appraisal of Fundamental Plans 
and Trends in American Higher Education, by Mowat G. Fraser. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. xix, 529. 


$3.75. 

A reader who works through the more than 500 closely printed 
pages of Dr. Fraser’s book will find himself well educated in con- 
temporary ideas concerning the functions of schools and colleges. 
The author tries to take into account all phases of his subject, and 
he does so dispassionately. He disavows at the start any attempt 
to consider the extent to which the policies he discusses will be 
maintained or adopted in the institutions of the future. He does 
not prophesy what trends will prevail, when he passes them in re- 
view, but rather concerns himself with those which should prevail. 
His treatment is exhaustive and his work is of a type that seems 
not to have been made hitherto. 

The book consists chiefly of an appraisal of the fundamental 
policies of American colleges and a discussion of the ideal college. 
From the seeming chaos of present-day conceptions, Dr. Fraser 
seeks to sift out the basic issues. To him, the following are the 
significant underlying questions confronting higher education in 
America today: (1) To what extent, if any, is the aim of noting 
cause and effect sound? (2) What aim, if any, can furnish a valid 
basis of evaluation and yet be both definitely significant and con- 
sistent with “the full free search for truth”? (3) To what extent, 
if any, can habits be gained in one field to be used in other fields 
without specific training in the latter? (4) To what extent, if any, 
does sound or adequate learning require genuine interest, that is, 
require that the student study from his own chosen starting point, 
with his own objective, in his own order, and at his own pace? (5) 
To what extent can students be encouraged to attempt sound study 
continuously by following their genuine interests? (6) To what ex- 
tent can knowledge be gained by description without experience? 
(7) Who has ability for sound study at the college level? (8) Lastly 
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there remains the question especially pertinent today—To what 
extent are changes in educational policies and theories made de- 
sirable by changes in social conditions? 

The author’s summarizing conclusion is that the educational 
program should have for its general objective “‘the continuous at- 


tainment of the greatest harmonious growth in the various phases 
of living.”” He continues as follows: 


Its general objective for any particular studies: the noting of 
causes and effects—and thus the appraisal or formulation of 
theories, data, or activities—necessary to that attainment. Its 
procedure: the encouraging of the individual to study in each 
phase of living a problem of his own choice, in his own way, at his 
own pace, and with the objective of learning how it can be solved 
so that the inclusive attainment mentioned tends to be possible; 
and to study theories, data, and ad hoc matters mainly incidentally 
as they become significant. And its incentives: necessarily in- 
trinsic incentives or those social ones which encourage genuine 
interests in inclusive aims, together with the elimination when 
necessary of extrinsic incentives and of those social ones which 
distract such interests. Such a program incidentally would enable 
every student to attain the greatest possible “mental discipline” 
or “transfer” of his general powers and habits, and to gain the 
greatest possible knowledge with the least possible special field or 
laboratory experience. And, not least, it alone would enable 
the most significant knowledge to be attained not only by the 
ablest students but also by practically all mature or near-mature 
citizens. 


To Dr. Fraser the fundamental réle of the American college is 
that of gaining and maintaining “sound perspective.” He believes 
that only the college can assume this réle and that the adoption of 
improved educational policies will open up “infinite possibilities” 
for society. ‘The function of the college. . .is that of studying the 
requirements of sound perspective and teaching them to all ma- 
ture or near-mature people; of determining and teaching the 
significances and sound meanings of all problems and activities as 
well as pertinent theories and data of general interest.” 

Dr. Fraser’s book is pretty slow and hard reading. He over- 
works rather annoyingly the expression ad hoc (“‘ad hoc matters,” 
“ad hoc problems,” “ad hoc activities,” “‘ad hoc courses”), and 
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several others; but on the whole his book is freer than most works 
of its type from the educational jargon that has sprung up so as- 
tonishingly in our day. It is a long book, but it is well and clearly 
ordered, shows the effort and thought that went into its making, 
and it repays the reader. 


To the present reviewer it has always seemed that the object 
of a college education is obvious and easily put into words. Such 
an education makes life more interesting and it makes its possessor 
more resourceful. The more a person knows of various fields the 
more interesting the world is to him, the more it means, and the 
better he can take care of himself and others. The life of the less 
educated man is narrower and more meager. As many as possible, 
the stupid as well as the brilliant, should have the opportunity, 
so far as may be, to develop themselves, enrich their lives, and come 
to their own best. This view does not run counter to Dr. Fraser’s 
teachings; but it needs only the simplest language for expression 
and no long research and comparison of views need precede it. 


In Europe today the prevailing idea seems to be that the indi. 
vidual should be educated for service to the state. The American 
idea has been that he should be educated for self-development and 
that this development in itself serves the state. Dr. Fraser be- 
lieves in both objectives, yet does not understress, as happens so 
often in these days, the self-development of the individual. His 
book and his aims are, to use his own term, inclusive. 


University of Nebraska Louise Pounp 


Wooster of the Middle West, by Lucy Lilian Notestein. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. 333. $2.50. 


Whatever may be the present place of the denominational col- 
lege in the American educational scheme, books like this remind us 
that it has played an important réle in the past. Little more than 
half a century ago the Ohio Presbyterians could confidently expect 
their new foundation to rival the University of Michigan. There 
was an ef.ort to provide alaw course. A medical school was main- 
tained in Cleveland until the turn of the century, and Ph.D.’s were 
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awarded for many years. But it early became apparent that the 
chief function of the school would be instruction in the liberal arts. 

The history of the institution may be summed up as the story of 
its interpretation of the word “liberal.” Founded at the height of 
the Darwinian controversy, it adopted the motto of Scientia et re- 
ligio ex uno fonte, and has consistently permitted its scientific teach- 
ers to expound and advocate the theory of evolution. In other 
fields its record is somewhat different. An early freedom in mat- 
ters of social regulations gave way to a period of Victorian restric- 
tions in which dancing, intercollegiate athletics, and even college 
plays were banned. A professor of philosophy lost his position 
for being insufficiently orthodox. (Was it some kind of an omen 
that he was soon elected president of the state university?) But it 
is made painfully clear that the proprietary denomination was 
much more willing to exercise its authority than to recognize its 
responsibility. Desperate appeals for funds fell on exasperatingly 
deaf ears, until a harassed president was compelled to turn to 
donors of another sort. By ending the story in 1910 it is possible 
to draw the curtain on the ensuing controversies. But the prob- 
lems are not thereby settled. 

Wooster is fortunate in being sketched by an artist who is not 
only an alumna but a daughter of one who, as student and teacher, 
was for nearly sixty years a large part of the institution which she 
describes. She has well conned Mr. Canby’s dictum that there is 
more to a college than its curriculum. The book is redolent of 
dormitory gossip, “activities,” personalities, and the relations of 
town and gown. Best of all, the writer has caught the spirit of 
plain living and high thinking, of sacrificial devotion and intellec- 
tual toil which were the glory of the pioneer college. She knows 
what it is to live in a family which could tithe its small income when 
meat more than once or twice a week was a luxury, to have pro- 
fessors who regulariy arranged to give a new course each year and 
who never went to class without fresh preparation of the old sub- 
jects. From scenes like this, much of America’s grandeur has 
sprung. However the small college may fare in the future, we can 
ill afford to lose its spirit. 


University of Chicago M. M. Knapren 
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Eighteenth Annual Report of the Director, Institute of International 
Education, Bulletin No. 2, New York, October 15, 1937. Pp. 56. 


The eighteenth annual report of the Director of the Institute of 
International Education was released on October 15, 1937, by its 
Director, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan. Dr. Duggan notes that, in the 
years since the Institute was founded in 1919, four great revolutions 
have taken place in four countries—in Russia, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain. Among the first to suffer from these upheavals has been 
the university professor. Dr. Duggan finds the causes of this 
situation to lie not merely in the general turmoil which affects 
everyone; the difficulties arise also because the political contenders 
do not like the professor’s opinions. Hence, the teacher has had 
the choice of conforming, or going to prison, or fleeing the country. 

As was to be expected, most professors conformed, and with 
these the Director is not concerned. The Institute endeavored to 
assist those who sought not only refuge but a chance as well to con- 
tinue their researches and teaching abroad, The plight of the 
Russian scholars was exceedingly acute; they lost their economic 
possessions and, because of their inability generally to speak a for- 
eign language, they had a difficult time fitting into foreign univer- 
sities. In spite of such handicaps, a number of distinguished Rus- 
sian scholars have become associated with our universities. 

The fascist revolution in Italy was milder than the one in Rus- 
sia, and fewer professors left the country. Even so, a number of 
Italian scholars have found a place in our academic life. 

Far more severe, particularly on Jewish professors, was the Nazi 
upheaval in Germany. Since October, 1933, Dr. Duggan reports 
that 83 displaced German scholars sponsored by the Institute have 
been invited to teach in our institutions of higher learning. Of this 
number, 40 professors have been added as permanent members of 
faculties. Fortunately, a large proportion of these professors 
could speak English. From reports received by the Institute, the 
testimony seems to be almost unanimous that these scholars have 
“readily adapted themselves to their new environment,” and “that 
they have contributed signally to the scholarship and especially to 
the research power of the institutions which invited them.” 

The plight of the exiled professors from Spain, Dr. Duggan finds, 
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will be aserious one. Aside from the fact that most of them do not 
speak a language other than Spanish, the succession of revolutions 
elsewhere has just about exhausted “the absorptive capacities of 
foreign universities.” Furthermore, those professors with liberal 
sympathies are not likely to find a welcome in Latin-American 
universities, except in Mexico. Elsewhere, the governments are 
conservative, if not totalitarian, in their outlook. 

While Dr. Duggan makes a brave effort to find a ray of hope in 
the midst of a well-nigh hopeless situation, he is whistling in the 
dark. His concluding words are, “Until the search for truth and 
its diffusion among students become once more the main objectives 
of the university everywhere, the university has lost its significance 
for modern civilization.” 


Washington Office Racpu L. Dewey 


Institutional Teacher Placement, by J. G. Umstattd and Others. 
Detroit, Michigan: The National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association, 1937. Pp. x, 238. $2.50. 


Professor Umstattd and his eleven co-authors of Institutional 
Teacher Placement have rendered a distinct service to teacher edu- 
cation in this book. It is not the first book in the field, but it is 
the first comprehensive and orderly treatment in one treatise of the 
more important aspects of the problem of teacher placement. 
The need for such a treatise has been felt for several years, and 
acutely since the depression began eight years ago. Several re- 
search studies during the past decade have provided the factual 
bases which have made this book possible. 

Professor Umstattd, in addition to his duties as the editor, con- 
tributed two chapters of this book; the first is a very useful sum- 
mary of the origin and development of institutional teacher place- 
ment bureaus, and the second deals with trends in types of organiza- 
tion, personnel, costs, and problems of teacher placement bureaus. 
Other chapters were written by Professors Earl W. Anderson, 
Ohio State University; E. W. Goetch, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege; Marjorie Palmer, University of Minnesota; Robert C. Woell- 
ner, University of Chicago; Nelson L. Bossing, University of Ore- 
gon; Lewis W. Williams, University of Illinois; R. A. Walker, 
University of Wisconsin; Ralph F. Strebel, Syracuse University; 
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Harry E. White, formerly Director of the Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Employment Bureau; R. J. Bradley, President of the 
Minnesota Institutional Teacher Placement Association; and 
Mary B. Bondurant, University of Georgia. 

This book is the outgrowth of experience of placement execu- 
tives, of national conferences and round-table discussions of prob- 
lems relating to the selection, advisement, and placement of teachers 
and of several significant research studies on problems of teacher 
placement. It is a direct response to a definite need. It repre- 
sents a cooperative effort sponsored by The National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association on a non-royalty basis. Any sur- 
plus over the cost of publication will accrue to the Association for 
the promotion of its work. 

Conclusive answers can not be given today to many questions 
which administrators, faculty, and students should ask about 
teacher education and possibilities of professional careers in dif- 
ferent fields of education. Institutional Teacher Placement does 
not attempt to give conclusive answers. It does bring together 
the best opinion, practice, and research findings bearing on the 
answers possible in our present state of knowledge. It is an indis- 
pensable reference book for placement executives. It should be 
convincing to administrators of institutions of higher education 
that placement bureaus are a necessary and integral part of any 
college or university and should receive the administrative and 
faculty cooperation and financial support necessary to make them 
more effective. Finally, prospective teachers should be assigned 
certain chapters in this book as the best source of knowledge about 
how to obtain a teaching position and the ethics of the profession. 


Columbia University Linton 


Publications Received 


American Council on Education: History and Activities. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1937. Pp. 62. 

Bennett, Luther J., Secretarial Assistance in Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools. New York: Columbia University Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, 1937. Pp. viii, 86. $1.60. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IgI 


Craig, Alec, The Banned Books of England. London: Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1937. Pp. 207. $2.90. 

Democracy in Transition. Ohio State University Social Scien- 
tists. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. Pp. xv, 361. 
$2.00. 

Greenleaf, Walter J., College Salaries, 7936. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. v, 33. 10 
cents. 

Janowsky, O. I. and Fagen, M. M., International Aspects of 
German Racial Policies. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Pp. xxi, 266. $2.00. 

Morrison, Henry C., School and Commonwealth: Addresses and 
Essays. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. ix, 
238. $2.00. 

Russell, James E., Founding Teachers College. New York: 
Columbia University Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1937. Pp. 128. $1.40. 

Sarah Lawrence Studies, 1937. A Selection of Studies by Under- 
graduates in Literature, Music, and the Sciences. Bronxville, 
N. Y., May, 1937. Pp. 164. 

Violation of Free Speech and Rights of Labor. Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 122. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Further Comments on the Bulletin 


In the December issue of the Bu/letin,' all written comments on 
the October Bulletin were published, with the exception of those of 
one correspondent who specifically requested that his remarks 
be not printed. We are printing below all further unsolicited com- 
ments concerning the Bu/dletin. 


i November 24, 1937 
Congratulations on the new Bulletin. I ys Be the possibilit 
of saving money by issuing fewer numbers of the Bu/letin each 


year has long since been canvassed. Is it worth reconsideration? 
But do keep the Bulletin small. That is of great importance to 
the busy professor. 


December 11, 1937 

. . . | would say that I very seldom read it [the Bulletin]. Ido 
not care for the large variety of speeches on education in general, 
which make up most of its contents. They can be obtained else- 
where by those who wish them. 

And then when I read reports on the investigation of dismissed 
professors—about the only things that are interesting in the 
Bulletin—I generally feel that a lot of hard work has been done 
by one of our committees in behalf of some fool professor who 
should have been “fired,” even if the way in which it was done is 
reprehensible. 

My advice is to stop publishing the monthly Budlletin, or at least 
cut out all reprinting of portions of educational addresses, and 
thereby reduce the published matter to about one-tenth of what is 
in it now, dealing only with matters which should be brought to 
the attention of the members, perhaps in some such letter as that 
of December 3 (Chapter Letter No. IV) and reduce the member- 
ship fee to $2.00 per year. 

December 13, 1937 

. . . I believe that in the midst of our much correspondence 
these last few months, I have never congratulated you upon the 
new form of the Bulletin. It is vastly improved in every par- 


See pp. 692-694. 
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ticular, and I feel certain from what I hear at regional meetings 
and elsewhere that that is the general consensus of opinion. 


December 14, 1937 

. .. In more serious vein, I have been meaning to write you for 

two months expressing my satisfaction with the great advances 

made by the Bulletin. Although I suspected that a change in 

format and typography might work wonders, I never realized the 

extent of the transformation they accomplished. In addition you 
have much more attractive reading matter... . 


December 15, 1937 

We are most pleased with the changed form of the Bulletin. 

More people are reading it and everyone among the members is 

talking about it. One of our young men who he just come to 

us looked over the November number and immediately asked for 

a membership application blank. Our group heartily endorses 
the editorial policy as given in the October issue. 


December 16, 1937 
I note in the November, 1937, issue of the Bu/d/etin that you de- 
sire to have the Bu//etin bound by sewing rather than sidestitching 
with wire and that you would like to change the paper. I write 
to suggest that the Bulletin is at present doing its job well and that 
it is my opinion that the expenditure you suggest is out of propor- 
tion the benefit which might be gained by the changes men- 
tioned. 


December 17, 1937 
. . « The article by Horace Kallen on Freedom and Scientific 
Method seemed worth the dues I am sending herewith. . . . 


December 23, 1937 
... 1 think I pulled out of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors a year ago when I closed all my learned society 
subscriptions because I could not afford them. A study of your 
last Bulletin . . . show[s] I might do some good by belonging still. 
January 4, 1938 
Will the request of a but recently new member of your Associa- 
tion be considered not unduly out of order if it, in turn, contains a 
suggestion? In reading with interest your book reviews, more 
particularly one in your December issue, it occurred to me that if 
the field of interest of the professor making the review were 
attached to his name as signed, it might be of definite assistance 
to the reader. This suggestion occurred more specifically in 
reference to the review of Paul W. Ward on William Ernest 
Hocking’s The Lasting Elements of Individualism, wherein Mr. 
Ward on page 689 makes the statement that: 
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Such psychological contrasts as those between learned and 
unlearned activities, and between mature and immature 
conduct, are far more fruitful as means of analysis to provide 
social insight than are the sterile arbitrary distinctions of 
“individual” and “group.” 


The reviewer’s field of interest, that is, whether a teacher of bio- 
logical, psychological, or sociological subjects, would seemingly 
illuminate or modify the import of this statement. Other critical 
comments and statements by other reviewers in other connections 
might be more profitably weighed and interpreted in the light of 
the field or fields of interest which they individually represent. 
I merely suggest this treatment of assigned reviews in so far as 
they appear in a publication which by nature is universal rather 
than selective in its categories of published works. 


January 6, 1938 

. . « The Bulletin in its new form has been so successful and 
has been so well received that I hesitate to suggest further changes. 
However, I am wondering if sufficient consideration has been 
given to enlarging the page size to permit printing two columns to 


the page. Such a change in size was made four or five years ago 
by the American Institute of Physics in the journals it publishes 
for its member societies. The results, so far as I am aware, have 
been quite satisfactory. 

The most definite advantage to be gained by the larger size is, 
no doubt, economy. With a shorter line, it is possible to use 
considerably smaller type and still have it easily legible. Two or 
more sizes of type may well be used, one size for leading articles, 
and a smaller size for certain other parts such as communications 
and possibly book reviews. You can estimate much better than 
I the amount which could be saved by the larger page size. 

There are other considerations which also lead me to favor the 
larger page size. It is my guess that less than ten per cent of the 
members read all of each Bulletin. Many of the remaining ninety 

er cent like to leaf through it and look for interesting items. 

his would be facilitated if the number of pages were one-half as 
great or less, as would be possible with the larger page size. The 
various classifications of articles, or subdivisions of the Bulletin 
could also be made to stand out more prominently with the greater 
possible variety of type size. 

The above considerations perhaps have little weight with those 
who read the Bulletin from cover to cover, but they may be im- 
portant for those who read only certain parts of it. Perhaps sug- 
gestions in the past have come largely from those who read most. 
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January 11, 1938 

I read the Bulletin from cover to cover. I have been pleased to 

notice the changes in form, binding, and type in the review and 

I am distinctly sympathetic to the adjustments which have been 

made in the substance included. I have as yet no suggestions or 
criticisms. 


Contributors 


Wi.uiaM H. Kivparrick, who recently retired with the 
rank of Emeritus Professor of Education from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is now conducting courses 
at Northwestern University. 


M. M. Knappen is Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


CLARENCE Linton is Professor of Education, Chairman 
of the Committee of Professional Advisement, and 
Director of Placement in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Louise Pounp is Professor of English at the University 
of Nebraska and was formerly a Vice-President and a 
member of Committee E of the Association. 


Datus C. Smit, JR., is a graduate of Princeton and was 
for six years Editor of the Princeton Alumni Weekly. 


A. Curtis Wixcus is Associate Professor of Hispanic- 
American History at the George Washington University. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Federal Income Tax Returns in 1938 


Although the Federal Revenue Act of 1936 was amended in 
some respects by the Revenue Act of 1937, the majority of the 
membership will not find the changes of substantial concern to 
them in filing their income tax returns for 1937. The significant 
amendments contained in the Revenue Act of 1937 had to do with 
domestic and foreign holding companies, trusts, and non-resident 
aliens. Members will note that dividends continue to be subject 
to the normal tax. The Treasury has issued Regulations 94 
covering the income tax features of the Revenue Act of 1936. 
Copies of these Regulations can often be obtained gratuitously 
from local collectors of internal revenue, and may also be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at 40 centseach. Teachers whose problems necessitate detailed 
study should examine one or more of the several tax services. A 
tax service will usually be found in any bank or any business or law 
school library. 

The comments here set forth are arranged to follow the items of 
the Individual Income Tax Returns, Form 1040A for net incomes 
not exceeding $5000 and derived from salaries, wages, interest, 
and dividends, and Form 1040 for net incomes derived from any 
other source, or net incomes from salaries, wages, interest, and 
dividends amounting to more than $5000. In 1936 the instruc- 
tions for filling out the blanks were incorporated in Forms 1040A 
and 1040; the 1937 instructions are printed on separate sheets 
and should be consulted even by those taxpayers whose limited 
incomes permit the use of Form 1040A. The official instructions 
for Form 1040 are more nearly complete than those for Form 
1040A. 

Salaries, Commissions, Fees, etc. (Item 1 of both return blanks). 
The controversy as to whether salaries of professors and other 
officers in state colleges and universities are immune from the 
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Federal Income Tax seems to have been settled in favor of im- 
munity. (See the discussion in the Bulletin, February, 1936, p. 
133; also Regulations 94, Article 116-2; and consult item 12 on 
the instruction sheet applicable to Form 1040.) An important 
question for many teachers has been whether they must include, 
as a part of their gross income, contributions made by the em- 
ployers for the purchase of deferred retirement annuities. The 
Treasury has ruled that such contributions do not constitute in- 
come constructively received by the teachers in the years in which 
the contributions are made, and, therefore, need not be reported 
as a part of their gross income. (See the discussion in the Bud/e- 
tin, March, 1935, p. 268 ff.; also XIV-1 C.B. 49.') For expenses 
properly deductible from gross salaries and the like, consult in- 
struction 1 for Form 1040 and the article by Professor Roswell F. 
Magill in the Bulletin, February, 1932, pp. 146-147. (See also 
the comment below under the heading of Rents and Royalties.) 

Business or Professional Income (Item 9 of 1040). As this will 
not typically be an item in a professor’s return, no comment is 
made upon it. 

Dividends (Item 2 of both 1040A and 1040). Under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1936 dividends are subjected to the normal tax as 
well as the surtax. 

Interest (Items 3 and 4 of 1040A; 3, 4, and § of 1040). This 
year, unlike 1936 and previous years, the differentiation between 
interest on corporate bonds containing a tax-free covenant and 
those without such a covenant no longer obtains. Interest on 
Liberty Bonds, etc., does not appear in 1040A because this in- 
terest is subject to the surtax only (see Item 25 of 1040). The 
innovation concerning annuities, first incorporated in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1934, which affects many retired professors, has 
been continued in subsequent Revenue Acts. The recipient of 
an ordinary purchased annuity shall include the amounts received 
as a part of gross income, “except that there shall be excluded 
from gross income the excess of the amount received in the taxable 
year over an amount equal to 3 per centum of the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for such annuity (whether or not 


‘ 1“C.B.” means the Internal Revenue Bulletin in its semi-annual cumulative 
orm. 
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paid during such year), until the aggregate amount excluded from 
gross income. . . in respect of such annuity equals the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid for such annuity.” (For the en- 
tire clause see Revenue Act of 1936, Section 22 (b) (2).) The 
Treasury has ruled that where a retirement annuity has been pur- 
chased partly by deductions from a teacher’s salary and partly by 
contributions from the employing institution, the amount con- 
tributed by the teacher himself constitutes “the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid,” and the amount contributed by 
the employer shall not be treated as a part of such “aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid.” (See XIV-1, C.B. 49.) Be- 
cause the 3 per cent provision originated so recently, its connota- 
tions have not yet been fully developed. This sum is probably 
considered interest on the investment made in buying the an- 
nuity. Hence it would be proper to return the 3 per cent in Item 
3 of 1040, but this and other taxable proceeds of an annuity may 
perhaps be returned more conveniently in Item 11 of 1040, with 
due explanation. Carnegie pensions have been ruled non-taxable, 
as gifts or as gr tuities. 

Partnership, etc., Income (Item 6 of 1040). This is not deemed 
of particular interest to professors. 

Income from Fiduciaries (Item 7 of 1040). Here the recipient 
if in any doubt should be able to obtain the necessary information 
and advice from the fiduciary. 

Rents and Royalties (Item 8 of 1040). The return blanks are 
largely self-explanatory. Authors will find themselves faced with 
an interesting problem as to when so-called “royalties” are earned 
income. (See Magill, op. cit. supra, p. 146; and VI-2 C.B. 27.) 

Gain (or Loss) from Sale or Exchange of Property (Item 10 of 
1040). The Revenue Act of 1936 continued certain novel and 
complex provisions governing these matters. Instruction 10 of 
1040 quotes the most important section of the Act, and this should 
be carefully studied. It must be remembered that a loss is not 
deductible unless suffered (1) in trade or business, or (2) in a 
transaction entered into for profit, or (3) from fires, storms, ship- 
wreck or other like casualty, or from theft. (See Revenue Act of 
1936, Section 23 (e).) It should also be observed that no de- 
ductions may be taken for losses from sales or exchanges of prop- 
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erty directly or indirectly between members of a family, with a 
specified exception. (See instruction 10 referred to above.) 

Deductions (Items 6-9, of 1040A; and 13-18 of 1040). Consult 
the instructions and Professor Magill’s article already referred to. 

Computation of Tax (Items 11-19 of 1040A; and 21-33 of 1040). 
Only a few of these items require special comment. The personal 
exemption of husband and wife making separate returns may be 
taken in full by either or divided between them. The taxpayer’s 
object will be to produce the greatest saving. Since this ex- 
emption now applies against the surtax as well as the normal tax 
(see Items 21-24 and 30 of 1040) it should as a rule go to that 
spouse whose income runs into the higher surtax brackets. 

Questions (numbered 1-§ on 1040A; and 1-7 on 1040). With 
one exception these questions are self-explanatory or adequately 
covered by the instructions printed elsewhere. That exception 
is question 4 on both Form 1040 and Form 1040A, asking if the 
return is a joint return of husband and wife. Spouses should 
carefully consider whether the aggregation of their income in 
joint return will subject them to a greater surtax than if they file 
separate returns. For a number of years, when one spouse had 
deductible losses exceeding his or her income after other allowable 
deductions had been made, it was assumed that a joint return 
would permit the application of the surplus losses against the 
gross income of the other spouse. Regulations 94, Article 117-5, 
denies the propriety of this method of minimizing the tax. (See 
also those portions of instructions 10 in bold face type, and (B) 
(c), last paragraph, on the instruction sheet for Form 1040.) 
Spouses in the community property states often find separate 
returns peculiarly beneficial, because the community income can 
thus be split. 


New Journal of Documentary Reproduction 


To keep libraries, museums, and other educational institutions 
informed of new developments in microphotography and allied 
photographic techniques, the American Library Association will 
publish, beginning about February 1, a quarterly Yournal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction. The American Library Association Com- 
mittee of Photographic Reproduction of Library Materials will 
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assume editorial responsibility. Professor Charles E. Rush, 
Yale University Library, is chairman of the editorial board. 

The new Yournal, organized as a non-profit, cooperative enter- 
prise, will disseminate information on the applications of photog- 
raphy and allied techniques to the problems of libraries, museums, 
archives, scientists, and scholars. It will contain general and 
technical articles dealing with equipment, procedures, and ap- 
plications of photography and nearprint duplicating; descriptions 
of new projects of general interest; listings of microcopying ser- 
vices and available positive films; discussions of problems of 
documentation; activities abroad; notes, book reviews, bibliog- 
raphies, and a department for questions and answers. The 
Journal will be offered for sale at $3.00 per year. 


Dates of Regional Meetings 


Regional meetings of the American Association of University 
Professors will be held in March and April as follows: 


Washington, D. C. March 12, 1938 
Chicago, Illinois Early in March, 1938 
Fairmont, West Virginia April 30, 1938 


EDITORIAL 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Association of University Professors was or- 
ganized in 1915 by men of standing in a profession previously un- 
organized and leaderless. They undertook to define objectives, 
standards, and ideals of that profession which should be recognized 
as common to its many distinct and more or less isolated fields. 
Strong organizations already existed in the various specialized 
fields—law, medicine, engineering, modern languages, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences—with a continual tendency to 
increasing subdivision. Cooperation in matters of common in- 
terest was difficult. Nevertheless, there was some integration in 
such a grouping as the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and specific cooperation among the social science 
bodies in the appointment of a strong joint committee on aca- 
demic freedom and tenure in connection with certain dismissals 
in these fields. This committee reported to the new American 
Association of University Professors, and the activity thus ini- 
tiated has formed a leading part of its subsequent history. 


Certain vital problems were and are still awaiting definitive 
solution. Was it possible that a constituency of many thousand 
college teachers, each a specialist by training and an individualist 
by temperament and conviction, should have sufficient cohesive- 
ness and recognize such a community of interest as to overcome 
the tremendous but inevitable handicaps of continental distribu- 
tion, lack of comprehensive acquaintance, limited financial re- 
sources, competition of prior if not paramount interests, and innate 
conservatism? 

President Wigmore, his successors, and his associates strove to 
meet these difficulties by the establishment of the Bulletin, the 
organization of a galaxy of working committees on problems of 
common interest, and of a system of local branches or chapters, 
at the same time building up the membership. These efforts 
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were not unsuccessful, though naturally more effective in some 
fields than in others. 

The Association is not a federation of chapters or of regional 
groups. It owes its strength, present and potential, to national 
professional unity. Nevertheless, the continued vitality of the 
Association and its representative character must depend very 
largely on the healthy activity of its chapters, since only in them 
are members in general brought together. Some chapters have 
seemed to desire autonomy; others, and in strong institutions, 
wished only to be let alone. Different types of chapters must be 
distinguished. Normally, a chapter comprises a large proportion 
of the staff, including deans and heads of departments, and carries 
on useful discussions, sometimes with the participation of the 
president and perhaps the trustees. Such informal discussions 
may be the best basis for subsequent action on the part of the 
responsible bodies. They develop and formulate campus public 
opinion both on local issues and on the national policies of the 
Association. Certain other chapter types must, however, be 
recognized: (1) The “company union” type in which adminis- 
trative officers quite opposed to the principles of the Association 
gain control as a preventive safeguard; (2) the “malcontent” 
type, which for reasons good or bad, but in either case cogent, 
represents antagonism to the administration; and (3) the “inert” 
type, which is equally unconscious of grievances, on the one hand, 
and of a community of interest, on the other. Of these three 
groups, the first two are both fruitful soil for campus politics of 
the baser sort, which may even be reflected in our annual meetings. 
The last is almost a negative asset. Its complacent inertia leaves 
the Association without the support it might reasonably expect 
to receive from certain strong institutions. 

The Association is a republic rather than a democracy. The 
slenderness of attendance at the annual meetings, and the limited 
contact of members with the headquarters and officers of the 
Association, have tended to engender the inevitable development 
of occasional discontent in chapters or among individual members. 
There have been murmurs that the organization was undemo- 
cratic, that its officers were an autocratic inner circle. The credu- 
lity of some members as to the shortcomings of their duly 
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elected, but personally unknown, officers was duly matched by the 
eagerness of others to “‘save’”’ the Association, regardless of expense 
in time and postage—regardless equally of the destructive effects 
of unnecessary internal friction on a machine working to its 
capacity. 

Decentralization of responsibility, however salutary in some 
respects, has involved certain serious risks. A Council elected 
or nominated by geographical districts may lose more in real 
strength and efficient unity than it gains in its representative 
quality. 

The Association is not a “Professors’ Union.” The epithet, 
many times thoughtlessly rather than ignorantly applied, might 
be fitting if the Association had devoted itself to protecting the 
economic rights and increasing the monetary rewards of its own 
members, or perhaps of restricting their performance. On the 
contrary, it has done its best to define and maintain high standards 
for the entire profession and for the institutions which they serve. 
In the words of Dr. S. P. Capen, Chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, spoken at our annual meeting in 1936: 


We are justified in asking immunity from the penalties which 
democratic societies inflict upon non-conformists only on one 
condition. That is, that we shall be partisans of no organized 
interest within the state, not even of the organized interest of 
education itself. We are analysts, critics, and explorers. We 
ask society’s permission to take all of the phenomena of nature 
and of human life under our observation and report what we see. 
We ask immunity from interference in order that we may single- 
mindedly perform these tasks which are vital to the welfare and 
progress of society. If society is to have faith in our loyalty to 
the cause of adh. it must never have occasion to suspect that 
that loyalty is divided.' 


All who believe in and support our Association will recognize the 
profound validity of these words of Chancellor Capen. 

There must be a determination on the part of the membership 
to exercise its best intelligence in the choice of chapter and national 
officers and to give them, when chosen, a generous measure of con- 
fidence and support. We must avoid wasting time and energy in 


' Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March, 1937, p. 200. 
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too prolonged self-examination or in political activities when all 
our resources are inadequate for supporting the welfare of the 
Association against the all-too-real external dangers of our time. 


H. W. Tyrer, Former General Secretary 


H. W. TYLER 
1863-1938 


Dr. Tyler died February 3, 1938, at the Emergency 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., following an illness of only 
a few hours. The above signed editorial was prepared 
for publication and was in galley proof at the time of his 
death. 

Dr. Tyler had served the American Association of 
University Professors as General Secretary for many 
years and in recent years as Editor of the Bulletin, from 
which position he retired July 1, 1937. A statement 
concerning his career and great service to the profession 
of college and university teaching through his work with 
the Association will be published in the March Bulletin. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open to a// college and university teachers from the faculties of eli- 
gible institutions, including graduate students, graduate assistants, and 
instructors. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited list of the regional accrediting agencies subject to modi- 
fication by action of the Association. Election to membership is 
by the Committee on Admissions following nomination by three 
present members of the Association who need not be on the faculty 
of the same institution as the nominee. Election can not take 
place until thirty days after the nomination is published in the 
Bulletin. Nomination forms may be procured from chapter 
officers or by writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The classes and conditions of membership in this Association as 
provided by the present Constitution, By-Laws, and regulations 
are as follows: 


(a) Active. To become an Active member, it is necessary to 
hold, and to have held for two years, a position of teaching or 
research with the rank of instructor or higher in an eligible institu- 
tion. At the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service 
in foreign institutions may be counted toward the two-year require- 
ment. Dues are $4.00 per year, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

(b) unior. Junior membership is open to two classes: per- 
sons who are, or within the past five years have been, graduate 
students in eligible institutions, or persons now teaching in eligible 
institutions who are qualified for nomination as Active members ex- 
cept in length of service. Dues are $3.00 per year, including sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate members include members who, ceas- 
ing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership, are transferred 
to the Associate list with the approval of the Council. Dues are 
$3.00 per year, including subscription to the Bu/letin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership, 
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which allows exemption from dues, with receipt, if desired, of the 
Bulletin at $1.00 per year. 


(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council to receive applications from Active and Associate members 
for Life membership, the amount to be determined in each case on 
an actuarial basis. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 87 nominations for Active Membership and 36 
nominations for Junior Membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General 
Secretary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration 
of the Committee on Admissions if received within thirty days 
after this publication. The Council of the Association has ruled 
that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring 
to the attention of the committee any question concerning the 
technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in 
the Constitution. 


The Committee on Admissions consists of Professors Ella Lonn, 
Goucher College, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, University of Penn- 
sylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette College; A. Richards, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, University of Delaware; 
and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Albion College, Walter A. Terpenning; University of Arizona, Oscar Colcaire; 
Brooklyn College, Nathan Doscher; Brothers College, Ralph R. Johnson; 
University of Chicago, Samuel N. Harper, Charles Morris, Gertrude Smith; 
Cornell University, John Courtney; Creighton University, Arthur G. Umscheid; 
University of Delaware, Augustus H. Able, III, Walther Lederer; Duke Univer- 
sity, William J. Dann; Duquesne University, Michael V. Ference; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lyman H. Butterfield; George Washington University, 
Charles Naeser; Hunter College, Hobart Bushey, Elizabeth M. Lynskey, 
Adelaide D. Simpson; University of Idaho, Louis C. Cady, Marion Featherstone, 
Jacoby Glenn, H. Walter Steffens; Illinois State Normal University, Ralph W. 
Fogler, Harold E. Frye, Dorothy Hinman, Alma Wingeier; Illinois State 
Normal University (Southern), Ted R. Ragsdale; Kent State Uinversity, Merle 
Wagoner; University of Kentucky, Frank Murray; Kenyon College, Bayes M. 
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Norton; Linfield College, James A. Macnab; University of Louisville, Paul G. 
Roofe; Michigan State College, Kathleen S. Dietrich, Laura Heminger, Evelyn 
H. Scholl, Eva Vaughn; University of Michigan, Edgar H. Gault; University of 
Mississippi, Evelyn L. Way; University of Nebraska, Charles B. Nutting; 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Leon M. Bower; New Mexico Normal 
University, Edward Eyring, George Hinkle; New York University, Louis R. 
Sprigg; Northern Normal and Industrial School, C. Gilmore Warner; Ohio 
State University, Harold A. Edgerton, Ralph Fanning, Esther A. Gilman, 
Jerome B. Green, Norval N. Luxon, Arthur T. Martin, James E. Pollard, 
Francis P. Robinson, Charles C. Stillman, Charles R. Sutton; Oregon State 
College, F. M. Bolin; Reed College, James T. Hamilton; St. Louis University, 
Herbert H. Coulson; Skidmore College, Robert Davidson; Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, William McD. Potts; Thiel College, Frederick W. 
Kohler; Tulane University, Mildred G. Christian, Adéle Drouet, Dagmar R. 
Le Breton, Stuart G. Noble, Alton Ochsner; University of Utah, Lila E. Brim- 
hall, Alice O. Bronson, Lila M. Canavan, Elizabeth R. Cary, Stephen D. Dur- 
rant, Charles W. Fornoff, Jacob Geerlings, Walter A. Kerr, Eden C. Lorentzen, 
William W. Newby, Gail Plummer, Marion Redd, Hyrum Schneider, Dilworth 
W. Walker, Mary J. Webster; Virginia Military Institute, Murray F. Edwards; 
Washington University, Edgar Anderson; Wayne University, Max Coral; 
Wheaton College, Katherine Burton, Maud A. Marshall, Elizabeth K. Notting- 
ham; University of Wyoming, Everett E. Lowry. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, Wilson L. Heflin; University of Arizona, Gerhard 
Mundinger; University of Arkansas, Robert A. Caldwell; Baylor University, 
James A. Carlson; Boston University, Paul L. Salsgiver; Dakota Wesleyan 
University, Carl L. Barlow, Joseph A. Hofrichter, III, Hervey D. Hotchkiss, 
Donald Mackenzie, Virginia R. Purinton; University of Delaware, Walter C. 
Wilson; Duquesne University, Martin B. Fallon, Francis Kleyle; Grinnell Col- 
lege, John W. Pooley; University of Idaho, James A. Cooley, Louise Stedman; 
Iowa State College, Holly C. Fryer, George J. Stigler; Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lea L. Seale; University of Oklahoma, Oliver E. Benson, Arthur 
Hemmendinger, Charles A. Whitmer; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Titus Evans, Hoke Higdon; Thiel College, Joseph A. Mastronie; Tulane 
University, Thornton W. Zeigler; University of Utah, Leo G. Provost, Beulah 
Smertz; Wheaton College, Paul W. Sprague; Not in University Connection, 
Edward N. Barnhart (Ph.D., University of California), Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oscar A. Bouise (A.M., University of Michigan), New Orleans, La.; Charles 
J. Kelly (Ph.C., Creighton University), New Orleans, La.; Felipe B. Ollada 
(M.B.A., Northwestern University), Manila, P. I.; Peter Paytash (M.S., Louisi- 
ana State University), New Orleans, La.; Raoul M. Pérez (M.A., Howard 
University), New Orleans, La.; Herman A. Washington (M.A., University of 
Denver), New Orleans, La. 
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Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 127 
Active and 83 Junior members as follows: 


Active 


Ashland College, George A. Dunlap, Amelia Kirkland, Allen W. Scholl; 
Brooklyn College, Elton T. Gustafson; University of California (Berkeley), 
Charles A. Anderson, Percy M. Barr, Margaret Beattie, Harold F. Blum, Perry 
Byerly, Thomas Dabagh, John Haley, Clarence M. Haring, Lawrence A. Harper, 
Charles E. Kany, Max Kleiber, Albert P. Krueger, Thomas E. Rawlins, Alfred 
Smith, Nicholas L. Taliaferro, Jacob Traum; Central College, Luther T. Spayde; 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Raymond N. Crawford; University of Cincinnati, 
Wayland M. Burgess, Russell J. Dunholter, Bradley Jones; Western State Col- 
lege of Colorado, John J. Dynes, Houghton W. Taylor; University of Denver, 
Grover Clark; DePauw University, Bjornar W. Bergethon; Drake University, 
Marjorie J. Walker; Duke University, William A. Brownell, William S. Fitz- 
gerald, Katherine Gilbert, Francis M. Hasbrouck, Paul J. Kramer, Furman G. 
McLarty, George A. Morgan, Jr., Karl B. Patterson, Francis X. Schumacher, 
Edgar T. Thompson; Duquesne University, Herman Hailperin; Emory Univer- 
sity, W. Lloyd Adams; Eureka College, Charles B. Rutenber; University of 
Florida, Homer Howard; Fordham University, Charles T. Broderick, William 
P. Hurley, William T. McNeff; George Washington University, Norman B. 
Ames, Douglas Bement, Thelma Hunt; Georgetown University, Walter J. 
O’Connor, Leon Dostert; Hamline University, A. W. Hurd; Hood College, 
May F. Kohn; Hunter College, Grace M. Carhart; University of Idaho, Bernice 
McCoy, Ralph D. Russell, W. Wayne Smith, Graham P. Trueblood; Illinois 
State Normal University (Southern), Louise Bach, William Dallmann, Mary 
Entsminger; Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), Grace E. Nix, B. Mae 
Small, Minnie D. Stensland, Maude Uhland; Iowa State College, John A. 
Vieg, Carroll P. Wilsie; Louisiana State University, Ginette Rosenthal; Massa- 
chusetts State College, Vernon P. Helming; University of Michigan, Theodore 
Hornberger; University of Minnesota, George A. Pond; Missouri State Teachers 
College (Southeast), O. Louis Wilcox; Morehead State Teachers College, 
Catherine L. Braun, Alice P. Morris, Dorothy J. Riggs, Earl K. Senff; Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Harold Brown; University of New Hampshire, Stuart Dunn; 
University of New Mexico, Clinton H. S. Koch; College of New Rochelle, 
Mother Mary Joseph; Ohio University, H. Hewell Roseberry; Ohio State 
University, Harvey H. Davis; Oklahoma State Teachers College (South- 
eastern), Harold M. Lewis; Oregon Normal School (Monmouth), Harvey E. 
Inlow; University of Oregon, E. Lenore Casford; Princeton University, Clifford 
L. Barrett, Edward L. Hubler; Rockford College, Phyllis Bartlett; Rutgers 
University, Ada J. English; St. John’s University, Alexander Brody; St. Louis 
University, Victor T. Allen, Gustave K. Klausner; St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
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College, Mary L. Callahan; University of South Dakota, Genevieve Truran; 
Spelman College, Joseph H. Jenkins, Jr.; Syracuse University, Alfred M. 
Terhune, Warren B. Walsh; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Fred H. Arnold, Clarence J. Finney, Robert L. Hunt, Luther G. Jones, Thomas 
F. Mayo, Ralph W. Steen, Vangel K. Sugareff, Donald F. Weeks, George B. 
Wilcox, Samuel B. Zisman; University of Texas, Willet T. Conklin, Arthur H. 
Deen, Jacob L. Neu, James H. Parke, Emmette S. Redford, Minnie L. B. 
Shepard, Lois P. Ware, O. Douglas Weeks; University of Tulsa, Harry R. Grow, 
Helen K. McCormick, Eugene S. Tanner; University of Utah, Frederick J. 
Pack, Grace M. Hogan, Madge Howe; University of Virginia, John Ritchie, ITI; 
Washington College, Lawrence Ford; Wellesley College, Anita Oyarzabal; 
Municipal University of Wichita, Harry M. Kauffman; University of Wisconsin, 
Lowell E. Noland. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Culver-Stockton College, George E. Brown, Harlie L. Smith; Franklin College 
of Indiana, Leo Hertel; Lake Erie College, Kathryn S. Bennett; New Mexico 
Normal University, Oscar B. Muench; Ohio State University, Joseph C. Robert; 
University of Vermont, W. Lawrence Gardner, W. B. Pope. 


Junior 


Ashland College, George H. Donges, Harry W. Heckman; Bard College, 
Kenneth M. Spang; Baylor University, Clyde Emery; Brothers College, C. 
Richard Herman; Bucknell University (Wilkes-Barre), Don J. Blankenship, 
Barbara A. Ryerson, Norma C. Sangiuliano; University of California (Berkeley), 
Daniel I. Arnon, William Berrien, Herbert G. Crowle, Leo Kirschenbaum, 
Edwin S. Morby; University of California (Los Angeles), Robert W. Webb; 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, Warren W. Wood; Western State College of 
Colorado, Ralph J. Holly, Cornelius D. Penner; Denison University, David W. 
Lattimer; Duke University, Willard E. Martin, Jr., Marie M. Mayfield, Mary 
Poteat; Duquesne University, Howard J. Leahy, Vladimir V. Vesselovsky; 
Florida State College for Women, Royal Mattice; Fordham University, William 
T. Farley, Samuel D. McClelland; Franklin and Marshall College, W. Nelson 
Francis; George Washington University, Edward C. Acheson, Antonio Alonso, 
Howard M. Merriman, Donald S. Watson; Georgia State College for Women, 
William T. Knox; Gettysburg College, Herbert Rodeck; Goucher College, 
Marie L. Edel; Hobart College, John C. Adams, Clarence E. Klapper, Burton E. 
Martin, Carl B. Taylor; Hood College, Dorothy M. Greey, Anne M. Kendall; 
University of Idaho, Milton Albrecht, Boyd G. Carter; Illinois State Normal 
University (Southern), J. Minnette Barber, Harry G. Brainard, Hal Hall, Sina 
M. Mott, Melvin J. Segal; Illinois State Teachers College (Northern), Sylvia 
Resnikow, Mary J. Seed; Iowa State College, Walter Gray, Jonothan H. Kistler, 
Gerhard Tintner; State University of Iowa, Eugene A. Joliat; Limestone 
College, Hubert P. Beck; Michigan State Normal College, Egbert Isbell; 
Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Kenneth W. Simons; Nebraska 
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State Teachers College (Wayne), Richard R. Stuart; University of Nebraska, 
Carl E. Georgi; New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), John C. Hutch- 
inson, Jr.; Ohio State University, Sydney N. Fisher, Marbury B. Ogle, Jr., 
Harvey Rice, Earl E. Warner; University of Redlands, Maurice M. Smith; 
St. Louis University, Wolfgang Born, John V. Tillman; Smith College, Marie 
Schnieders; Temple University, Donald M. Berwick; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Sidney O. Brown, Rollin L. Elkins, Robert R. Lyle, E. R. 
Mertz, Al B. Nelson, John H. Quisenberry, Alexander H. Sakowitz; The Univer- 
sity of Texas, Dean W. Kuykendall; University of Toledo, Fern Welker; Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, E. Harry Criswell, Walter S. Foster, R. Grady Snuggs; Union 
University, Caryl P. Haskins, Jermain D. Porter; Washington and Jefferson 
College, Raymond M. Bell. 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and members by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address in 
the announcement or to use a key number. In the latter 
case those interested may address their communications to 
the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Teachers Available 


French, German: Candidate for Ph.D. Study in several foreign uni- 
versities. 6 years college experience. Highest credentials. A 1471. 


History (European or English, also Imperialism): Married, 48, B.A. 
(Oxon.). Speaks French. Experienced in East and West; now em- 
ployed in a leading New England college. A 1472. 


M.A. from leading university desires appointment, preferably with op- 
portunity to secure doctorate. Travel =, residence, research 
in field of history and government of Far East. Successful teaching 
experience. Age 36. Married. Man. A 1473. 


_ 


